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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING 


of the 


Association of the Passenger Steamboat Lines 
he. d held at 
se NEW WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 8 @ 9, 1909 


ei The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. George A, 
_. White, acting Chairman, at eleven o’clock, A, M. 


The Chairman: The Secretary will read the roll-call, 
The following members were pesent: 


Pie snyder res. Gatskill Evening Line.......... New York, N. Y. 
H. -R. Odell, Gen, Mer., Central Hudson Steamboat Co., 

Newburgh, N. Y. 
eL. Joyce, Mgr. Marine Dept., Central R. R. of New Jersey, 

New York, N. Y. 


wes ey 


Aree, 


a ee Gen. Mgr., Champlain Transportation Co., 
Burlington, Vt 
at a aan Cenc vine toy ta EG On er ea way) Cleveland, O, 
eer idermnan Gb AL Wn Grebe ro Con wu ee viele Cleveland, O. 
. E. Campbell, Pres., Deeroit, B. I. & W. Ferry Co...Detroit, Mich. 
a A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr., D. & C. Navigation Co....... Detroit, Mich, 


D. C. McIntyre, G. F. T. M., D. & C. Navigation Co.....Cleveland, O. 
J. C. Evans, Gen. Mgr., Erie & Western Trans. Co.....Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hi. W. Thorp, Gen. Mgr., Goodrich Transit Co........... Chicago, Ill. 
Ay W) Goodrich, Pres., Goodrich Transit Co.........4... Chicago, IIl, 


rv E E. Olcott, Pres. & Gen, Mgr., Hudson River Day Line, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Geo. A. White, Asst. Gen. Mgr., Hudson River Day Line, 
New York, 
C. L. Addison, Vice-Pres., Montauk Steamboat Company, 
New York, 
C. G. Whiton, Agt. & Treas., N. B. M. V. & N. Steamboat Co., 
New Bedford, Ma' 

D. J. Callahan, Gen. Mgr., Norfolk & Western Steamboat Co., 
Washington, D. 
F. C. Cruger, Megr., Northern Steamship Co......%..... Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. F. Murray, Hudson Navigation Company........ New York, N. Y. 
F, C. Reynolds, Traf. Mgr., Pere Marquette Line St#amers, i 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Thomas: Patten,’Pres,,;Patten (ine) eae te eee Long Branch, N. J. 
C. J. Smith, Gen, Megr,, R.’& O- Navigation’ .Co.7 Jae Montreal, Que. 
B.).W.. Parker, ‘Gen. Mer.,) White ‘Stari Lite, 2.0 ee ee Detroit, Mich. 


Horace Wilson, Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Wilmington Steamboat Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
F, E. King, Secretary, Dominion Marine Association...Kingston, Ont. 


\ 


It was moved, seconded and carried that the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting be dispensed with. 


The Chairman: The first order of business will be the reading of 
the report of the Treasurer. 
The Secretary read the report of the Treasurer, which is as follows: 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Cash in bank as per audited statement of Nov. 5, 1908........ $555.00 
‘Total receipts s,. 5 :ss.0.s :s' saleisty o's ees bse ab k lela op rele ete 3,055.78 
Grand | total (..'..5. 398. ssh es fet cee ce ote estate nen $3,610.78 | 
Disbursements as audited by committee............... Peer $2,785.10 
Cash ‘try Danke i .'os e's lsiule bic ols'a @ ose b sitintalw Spik(nre nn 825.68 
Due and uncollected 5.0... iva é bviee bale o hs santa eae $125 


W. F. HERMAN, TJreasurer. 
Cleveland, Dec. 3, 1909. 


Mr. McIntyre: I move that the Treasurer’s report be accepted. 


Which motion, being duly seconded, carried. ; 





opt 


sey The Chairman: The next in order of business is the reading of 
iat the report of the Executive Committee, of which Mr. T. F. Newman is 


} | Chairman, 


> REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

" of the 

* THE ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER STEAMBOAT LINES. 
Made at annual meeting, Dec. 8, 1900. 


Your Executive Committee having been “in harness” since the 
inception of the organization, take the liberty of calling your attention 
to some of the more important matters which have received their 
attention. 


D All have taken much time and, in some cases, at the personal 
_. expense of the members of the Committee. While some of the results 

accomplished have not been what the Committee sought and desired, 
\ we nevertheless feel that much has been accomplished as a whole and 
Q” in some instances a very great deal. 


AS 
4 


ge 
You will appreciate that in the matters with which we have to deal, 
what would to a single line be a matter of no great consequence, in 
_<Some cases are of serious consequence when taken in the aggregate, 


“ and that by acting for a large number these can be overcome, so far 
as they may be, at relative small expense to each. 
ye All will remember the trouble and anxiety experienced during the 


; ) general revision of the rules and regulations of the Board of Super- 
» © vising Inspectors during the winter of 1904-5, which stirred up the 
7" fraternity from truck to keelson. The work done by this Association, 
“~~ together with the able assistance of Counsel Harvey D. Goulder and 
“ Consulting Engineer Frank E. Kirby, brought results under which we 
LL) were at least able to operate our ships; and again in 1907, although 
~ not known to many of you, very serious alterations and amendments 


_to those rules were avoided. 


Then came the noted Crew Manning bill, requiring 50% of the 
-» crew of each vessel to be able seamen. This was perhaps one of the 
hardest fought bills before the Committee of Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and resulted in its defeat, and while a crew complement 
bill was passed, the most obnoxious features were eliminated. 


My tf 


The question before the Board of Supervising Inspectors as to the 
character of electric wiring to be installed in ships was another task 
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which was sorted out in a manner so as to impose no additional bur- 
den upon the vessel owners. This came up a second time and was dis- 
posed of practically without the knowledge of more than a few mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


The Adamson furnace and the water-tight bulkhead were other big 
questions which necessitated much time and some expense, but through 
the efforts of the Committee and the assistance of Messrs. Goulder 
and Kirby we were successful in having those questions satisfactorily 
adjusted. 


The Government count and list of passengers on routes not exceed- 
ing 100 miles was a question of great importance to most of our mem- 
bers. The Committee, and especially the President of your Associa- 
tion, spent much time in accomplishing an amendment to this law, 
requiring that only the number of“passengers and not their names be 
recorded on routes less than 300 miles. This one amendment was, to 
many of our members, worth their entire expense in this Association. 


A bill requiring that all passenger steamers be equipped with wire- 
less telegraphy was handled by your Committee, resulting in the ex- 
emption of river and lake vessels, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s Conference Ruling of May 
4th, 1908, in which it was held that a steamboat line having joint rates 
with a rail line for passenger and freight traffic thereby subjected all 
of its interstate (port to port) traffic to the provisions of the law and 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. It is safe to say that the action 
of this Association, through its Executive Committee and counsel were 
largely, if not entirely, responsible for securing reconsideration by the 
Commission, which on argument and brief resulted in the Commission, 
under date of January 7th, 1909, reversing its ruling to the effect that 
carriers of interstate traffic by water are subject to the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce only in respect to traffic transported under a common 
control, management or arrangement with a rail carrier, and in respect 
to traffic not so transported they are exempt from its provisions. 


There are two questions of great importance now in the hands of 
your Executive Committee: | 


One, uniform accounting of all water lines, including port to port 
business as well as through business, an order having been about to be 
issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor to the effect that a 
uniform system of accounting would be required, to take effect July, 
1909. Through the efforts of your Committee this action by the 
Department was indefinitely postponed, but not abandoned. There is 
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little doubt that they will ask all lines to adopt some uniform system 
of accounting. Your Committee and Counsel have been solicitous to 
the point that aiding in formulating the best and least objectionable 
ylan does not in any sense acknowledge the right of the Commission 
to exact the accounting and if adopted as to through business, does not 
obligate them to include port to port business. In order words, the 
question of complying with any order for uniform accounting is left for 
each line’s own determination. 


The other question the Committee has in hand at the present time 
is an amendment to Senate Bill No. 7172 relative to Coastwise Pas- 
senger law. Ihe amendment as proposed would prevent through 
ticketing of passengers from any point in the United States to any 
point in the United States where any part of the “passage” is made in 

foreign vessel. This would seriously affect many of your members. 
The amendment as proposed was abandoned by its advocates on Coun- 
sel pointing out to them that it was ineffectual in itself, but if enforce- 
able would simply destroy through ticketing. Another amendment 
was then submitted, which is open to like objections. We are not 
informed as yet whether it will be presented at this session of Congress 
or not, but it probably will. The amendment proposed is to prevent 
the carrying of passengers in foreign vessels while they are enroute 
or destined coastwise between American ports either directly or by 
way of a foreign port for any part of “his passage.” It is intended to 
cure certain difficulties in the Pacific Coast-Alaskan Trade, arising 
from the fact that there is intermediate foreign territory, where pas- 
sengers stop off, and re-embark, so making the entire trip by foreign 
vessels by breaking it into two parts. The Senate Bill had the favor- 
able recommendation of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The difficulties have been pointed out to the Department, and it is 
hoped the now proposed amendment will not receive its approval. 


We cannot know what changes will be made or attempted in the 
Interstate Commerce Act, but that there will be some is foreshadowed 
on all hands. The Act itself shows that while water carriers proper 
were not within the contemplation of Congress, the general language 
employed has been construed to cover them when acting with rail lines 
by through billing or ticketing. It seems to be the desire of some to 
extend the authority of the Commission to water lines. When and if 
such endeavor be made, very careful and continued attention must be 
given, since very many people and many Congressmen do not seem to 
appreciate the essential differences in rail and water transportation. 
The Attorney General apparently does, since we find that in a recent 
address on “Interstate Commerce,” at a dinner of prominent men, he 
said: 
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“No great abuse had arisen with respect to water car- 
riage only. The rivers and the sea were free to all. No 
ship could have a monopoly of the right of navigation; 
no group of shippers could create a monopoly. The water 
highways were open to others on precisely the same terms 
as to them; for the great case of Gibbons vs. Ogden had 
determined that no State could create a monopoly in the 
right of navigation in its waters. 

“A railroad, however, pre-empted a pathway; existed 
by virtue of the authority of the people, derived its powers 
of location and operation from the States, and subverted 
and abused that authority when it served some of the peo- 
ple on terms which operated to the disadvantage of others 
similarly situated.” 


Your Committee are solicitous that in any amendments or supple- 
mental acts, the independence of water carriers may be maintained. 


What additional regulative measure as to ships and crew may be 
attempted by legislation, and what demands may be made upon the 
Inspection Service, cannot be forecast... The air, however, seems sur- 
charged with desire for changes, with or without foundation, and it is 
only by keeping close watch and seeing to it that correct information 
is given and proper consideration had before acting, that harmful 
action can be avoided. It has been our experience that those in author- 
ity are desirous only of conserving the public safety, that they are 
watchful that laws or regulations are not passed which may only cure 
a specific fault, real or supposed, in a particular case or under special 
circumstances at cost of a greater harm elsewhere, and it must be our 
part to aid them in that, and to be able to do so effectually and at a 
minimum of time and expense, much must therefore be left to your 
Executive Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 


T. F. NEWMAN, 
C.. J. SMIrH, 

B. W. PARKER, 
H. W. TxHorp, 
F. C. REyYNOLpDs, 
Henry L. Joyce. 


Mr. Schantz: I want to compliment the Executive Committee on 
their report and the work it has done, and if there is no objection 
I would like to move that the report be printed in the proceeding for 
the benefit of those who are not here. There are a large number of 
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smal! lines who ,do not attend these meetings and they do not know 
of what benefit these meetings are to us all. Consequently, if this 
report will be printed with the rest of the proceedings, it will give 
them some idea of what they get for their money. 


Mr. Smith: I second that motion, and, in addition to that, I sug- 
gest that each member be furnished with two copies of the report. 


The Chairman: I want to endorse this report. It is a very clear 
statement of the things that we have done. The report has covered 
the ground pretty thoroughly, but there are a lot of things Mr. New- 
man has not said, because he has been too modest. The first meeting 
of this Association lasted three days and three nights when we were 
up to our shoulders in trouble, and the Committee then did heroic 
work in Buffalo before we came to Washington. Almost every one 
here is familiar with that, but that was really the great work of the 
Association. We worked until we finished; we went through those 
rules line by line and word by word, and when we were through with. 
our sessions we were through with our report, and we came in with an 
intelligent report to the meeting in Washington, and the whole thing 
went through. If there are no further comments, I will put Mr. 
Schantz’s motion before the house, that this report be accepted with 
the compliments and thanks of this Association, and that it be printed 
and two copies sent to each member of the Association, and the report 
kept as a matter of record by the Secretary. 

The motion carried. 


The Chairman: We will now have the report of the Committee on 
Corporation Insurance. 


Mr. Schantz: Mr. Chairman, the Committee asks to be continued 
for a little more time. We thought we would be able to get together 
at ten o’clock this morning, but we have found this impossible. We 
will, however, make our report to-morrow morning, if it please the | 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: That Committee will stand until to-morrow morn- 
ing, when we will have its report. We will now hear from Mr. Goulder | 
on the bill with reference to the foreign and coastwise passenger © 
steamboat lines’ bill. 


Mr. Goulder made an exhaustive report on the conditions of this 
measure and considerable discussion followed, but as the measure has 
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since been so arranged that action, if taken further by the Govern- 
ment, will only be after a hearing, it seems best to omit. It all stands 
however on our minutes. 


The Chairman: The next question to come up is the question of 
the tonnage tax, and we will now hear from the Chairman of that 
Committee, Mr. Parker. 


Mr. Parker made report for the Committee and a most interesting 
general discussion followed, but as the subject has since been so 
adjusted that between ports in the Province of Ontario and the United 
States there will be reciprocal nullification of this tax after April lst, 
1910, we will omit printing the discussion. 


The Chairman: I will appoint the following gentlemen on the 
Tonnage and Ticketing Committee: Messrs. B. W. Parker, A. A, 
Schantz, C. J. Smith, H. D. Goulder and F. King. I appoint that 
Committee with authority to consider the proposed action on the 
two questions of ticketing and tonnage. | 


Now the next subject is from Mr. Newman in regard to releasing 
hooks, 


Mr. Newman: I have brought up that question from the fact that 
we had some pretty serious trouble in the last season of navigation. 
The Supervising Inspector made us take off the Kirby hooks. 


The Chairman: We have it, but they never told us to take it off. 


Mr. Newman: Anyway, we are using the Raymond hook, and it 
has cost us a lot of money to put on, and in using our life-boat during 
a storm, which we were compelled to do, we could not get the boat 
back aboard, and we could not fasten them, we could not hook them 
on and we came pretty near losing our crew in the boat. I would like 
to know what the experience of other gentlemen has been and to know 
what hooks they are using. Of course, our steamers are side-wheel 
boats. I would like to hear from the different members as to what 
hooks they are using and what their experience has been, because we 
have to do something. 


The Chairman: Mr. Kirby, can you give us any information on 
that? 
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Mr. Kirby: No, I cannot, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Schantz: We use the Raymond hook, but it is not satisfac- 
tory, and I believe there is not a captain on our boats that is satisfied 
with it. They are using it reluctantly, and they have it lashed so that 
it cannot release itself. It is supposed to be operated automatically, 
but they lash it with a line whenever they have a drill. 


Mr McIntyre: That Raymond hook was adopted by our company. 
I got just one set and the first experience in releasing the boat to try 
the Raymond hook, one end of the boat got fast and when released 
dropped the whole crew into the river. 


Mr. Schantz: I came up from Old Point Comfort and the captain 
was using the Kirby hook. I asked him if he was not compelled to 
use the other hook and he said: “We have the Raymond hook inside, 
but we do not use it.” 


Mr. Goodrich: We are considering using this Rottmer gear on 
this new steamboat of ours. Mr. Kirby is familiar with that, or at 
least they told me he was. He said they were using it at Cramp’s and 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Company were also using it. That hook 
does not release until the man in charge reaches it to release it, but 
both hooks release simultaneously. 


Mr, Whiton: The gear described by Mr. Goodrich is very similar 
to that used on the Sound lines. I have seen it in use as long as four- 
teen years ago. 


The Chairman: Now, is there any further talk on this hook? 
Does any one propose any action, or will you let the matter go to the 
Executive Committee for consideration? 


Mr. Goodrich: I move that the Executive Committee take up the 
matter of hooks, with the Supervising Inspector. 


Which motion, being duly seconded, carried. 


The Chairman: The next subject before the meeting is the sub- 
ject of free transportation, 


Mr. Newman: I simply thought it possible that we might get an 
expression from the members as to the practice during the past year 
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of issuing free transportation. For our own line, we are advised by 
our counsel, and action was taken by our board on the ground that 
the law was so intricate and so hard to determine just where we could 
and could not issue free transportation, that during the past year we 
have issued nothing that was not in strict accordance with the law 
regulating interstate commerce. Our results have been very satisfac- 
tory and we have not found anybody who felt badly about it or who 
did not accept it as a proper act on the part of our company. I would 
like to know what the other lines have done and what their jf <actice 
is. There is one thing sure, if a common practice could be had among 
passenger lines, as to that question, it would make it much ezsier for 
the lines who have to follow that, and surely we do. 


The Chairman: Mr. Newman, have you any suggestions to make? 


Mr. Newman: No; that is all. I have no suggestions to make, 
but I would be glad to hear what the other lines are doing, if they 
care to tell. 


The Chairman: Mr. Newman, there seems to be nothing more on 
this question of free transportation. 


Mr. Callahan: Mr. Chairman, I believe the members of the Asso- 
ciation are acquainted with the information that since your last meet- 
ing my father has died. 


The Chairman: Yes, we regret very much to report the fact of 
the death of Mr. Callahan, and at this time I would like power to 
refer the matter to a committee for suitable action to be reported to- 
morrow. 


Mr. Newman: I make a motion that the Chair be granted author- 
ity to appoint a committee to report to-morrow. 


This motion, being duly seconded, carried. 


The Chairman: I will appoint the committee later. I knew Mr. 
Callahan very well, and I never went to see him but what I brought 
away more than I asked in the way of information. 


Mr. Callahan: My brother is general manager of our company 
and he will, in all probability, later attend the meeting to-day, or pos- 
sibly to-morrow morning. 
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The Chairman: The next question is on uniform accounting. Is 
there any report to be made on that question? That matter was dis- 
cussed a great deal during the past year and so far as I know there 
was nothing very definitely decided on. That was very largely cov- 
ered in the report of the Executive Committee, and I do not know 
that any other action is necessary at this time; do you, Mr. Newman? 


Mr. Newman: No, sir; I think that is covered, | 


The Chairman: We will now have the question of new business, 
and announce that letters have been received from Postmaster General 
Hitchcock, from Vice-President Sherman, Secretary Charles Nagel 
and Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, 


The Chairman: I appoint on the Auditing Committee to go over 
the Secretary’s vouchers, Mr. B. W. Folger, Mr. C. G. Whiton and 
Mr. HR. Odell. 


Mr. Odell: I would like to ask if any one has heard anything 
regarding a law which I have heard in some way may possibly be 
passed, taking examinations out of the hands of the local board and 
making a trial board composed of one naval officer and a member of 
the Masters’, Mates’ and Pilots’ Association and one engineer, to try 
all collision cases and any complaints against any officers? It seems to 
me it is better to have that matter in the hands of the local inspector 
rather than any board which might be appointed for that purpose. 


Mr. Goodrich: I can say in reference to that, that the President 
appointed a commission to revise all the inspection laws. Their duty 
was to revise all the present inspection laws and re-write them with 
such changes as they saw fit. That bill was introduced in the House 
last wiriter—I should say the report of the commission was in the form 
of a bill, a codification of those changes, and that was introduced by 
Mr. Golden in the House and is now before the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. Now that embodies a number of changes, and 
this is one substituting a special statute and appointing a trial board 
in place of the local inspector to try complaints against officers for 
infractions of the inspection laws, 


A long discussion of the details of this subject was taken up by 
Messrs. Goodrich, Schantz, McIntyre, Kirby, Joyce, Goulder, New- 
man and Wilson, with a paper by Mr. Whitton. This discussion and 
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the paper are a matter of record and of much interest, but we are 
advised that it is better that they be not printed. 


The Chairman: The election of officers will come up this morn- 
ing, and before we put the matter into the hands of the Nominating 
Committee, I want to say that the by-laws require that the officers: 
should be elected by ballot, and that is all it says. It does not say we 
should go through the formality of a Nominating Committee, but in 
order to facilitate the matter, I think it is better to put it in the hands 
of a Nominating Committee as we did two years ago. 


Mr. Newman: I make a motion that the Chair appoint a Nominat- 
ing Committee. 


Which, being duly seconded, carried. 


The Chairman: I appoint on the Nominating Committee Mr. B. 
W. Parker, Mr. F. C. Reynolds, Mr. C. J. Smith and Mr. H. D. 
Goulder, with authority to make the nominations for ‘the election of 
President. 


It was moved and seconded that the meeting adjourn until three 
o'clock P. M. 


(At one-thirty o’clock P. M. a recess was taken until three o’clock 
P. M.) 





AFTER RECESS. 
The meeting was called to order after recess by Chairman White. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we are all very much interested in the 
advertising question. I broached the subject to Mr. Presbrey and he 
said he would come over from New York and talk to us for a few 
minutes, and I now have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Presbrey. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :— 


I feel greatly complimented in being honored by an invitation to — 
speak to you to-day on the subject of advertising—a subject which 
has become of late years of such vital interest to all transportation 
companies and commercial enterprises. 
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Advertising of one sort or another is as old as the human race. 
The excavations at Pompeii have disclosed crude efforts in stone to 
exploit the wares of the shop-keeper, but modern advertising as we 
know it and discuss it to-day is really a development of the last quar- 
ter of a century and almost of the last fifteen years. It has been so 
woven into the warp and woof of our commercial life that it is insep- 
arable from it, yet like many of the activities of, our strenuous age, it 
has not had the thoughtful analytical consideration it deserves. 


This has led to waste in many directions and it is this phase of 
advertising on which I have been asked to speak with special refer- 
ence, I suppose, to that of steamboat companies. The opportunities 
for waste in advertising lie in several general channels. 


First in lack of judgment in the selection of mediums in which the 
advertising appears. 


Second, in poor “copy,” as the reading matter composing the adver- 
tisement is technically called. 


Third, in uninteresting and ineffective descriptive pamphlets or 
folders and careless distribution; and 


Lastly—and perhaps this is the greatest waste of all—in not giving 
the utmost care and attention to the comfort and enjoyment of pas- 
sengers. 


The best advertisement any steamboat company can have is a thor- 
oughly satisfied passenger, and I believe the greatest waste in adyer-’ 
tising comes from ignoring this fact. A poor table, indifferent ser- 
vice and poorly equipped or maintained state-rooms will more than 
offset the influence of thousands of dollars in printers’ ink. 


The modern steamboat management has found out that when it has 
got the passenger on board it must not get off and leave him, for 
whether that man or woman becomes a regular traveler, whether the 
line gains his or her future patronage, depends on how they are 
treated en route. 


Aside from the commodities of life, which enforce themselves on 
every-day existence, there is nothing which can be advertised more 
profitably than transportation, whether by boat or rail. 


The modern man inherits the instincts of his aboriginal forefathers 
and wanders from his native heath as far as his purse-strings will 
allow, and whenever the opportunities offer. This spirit of explora- 
tion, this overstrong instinct of the human race, led the Egyptians 
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three thousand years before Christ to build vessels, the prows of 
which they decorated with carved images of goddesses. It led the 
Norsemen across the great Atlantic, and was the ruling inspiration of 
Columbus, as it has been that of all the explorers down to the present 
day. It has peopled continents and made deserts bloom, created com- 
merce and girdled the world with lines of ship and rail. It has made 
all men brothers, and has wiped out the intellectual boundaries of the 
universe. 


There is, perhaps, no nation in which this instinct to travel is 
stronger than in the American. Go where you will, you will find the 
country webbed with railroads and the waterways dotted with boats. 
The spirit of travel, both commercial and tourist, is universal. It is 
to obtain its shares of patronage of this ever-moving throng that leads 
steamboat companies to advertise. 


Nothing, however, can be advertised profitably unless care is taken 
to eliminate the waste. Manufacturers and men in all lines of trade, 
as well as managers of steamboat companies, seek every means of 
avoiding waste, and yet many of .these same men, when it comes to 
advertising, go at it with little or no study nor anything but the most 
superficial attention. I know of nothing in which money can be 
wasted faster than in advertising, and yet experience shows that noth- 
ing will bring more profitable returns if it is done with the fullest 
consideration of how to get the best value for every dollar expended. 
Steamboat lines are selling a commodity just as much as the merchant. 
In the case of boat lines it is transportation, while with the merchant 
it is goods of some sort—this is the only difference. 


I believe that the greatest drawback to profitable transportation 
advertising is the lack of the full appreciation of its value by the pow- 
ers who fix the appropriations for the various expenditures of the line. 
Advertising has just as legitimate a place among the fixed charges of 
a steamboat company as the interest on its bonds or the oil used in 
operating the engines. 


With the great majority of companies the advertising department 
gets the crumbs which are swept from the rich man’s table, and has 
to be content. Managements, as a general thing, do not appreciate 
the fact that advertising may be made an expense or an investment 
with a line just as with a merchant or manufacturer. If it is care- 
lessly done, and threadbare paths are followed, the results are so 
infinitesimal that it becomes legitimately an item of expense with an 
undue percentage of waste. If, on the other hand, new methods are 
employed, bright ideas utilized, and the advertising is pushed pro- 
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gressively, results are certain, and it becomes an investment which 
will bring returns for many years. | 


The uttermost folly still met with in isolated cases is for the pur- 
chasing agent of a line to buy advertising service from the cheapest 
bidder as he buys coal or bridge materials. The same policy would 
turn over to him the engagement of a man for the position of general 
attorney for the line, with the absolute certainty that he would give 
the place to the lawyer who would take it for the least money, regard- 
less of general fitness. 


It would be absurd to assert that if immediate returns from a given 
amount of money spent in advertising were not greater than the cost 
of advertising, that the advertising was not successful. In all trans- 
portation advertising, except for specific excursions, twenty per cent. 
only of the expenditure should be charged against expected immediate 
results and the balance to general publicity. You gentlemen send your 
traveling passenger agents throughout the territory contiguous to your 
line to make friends for it. It is for them to interest prospective pas- 
sengers through the local ticket agents and those whose business it is 
to meet and ticket the traveling public. They are primarily advertis- 
ing the line, but their work is on wholesale, not on retail lines. They 
cultivate the friendship of what would be the jobbers in commercial 
lines. 


The shrewd manufacturer has learned that he must not rely on 
the jobber wholly, but must go beyond him to the consumer. This is 
the accepted method of the age and it is why our magazines and great 
national weeklies carry such an enormous volume of advertising. 
These advertisements are the salesmen going directly into the homes 
in every community throughout the country. They are telling the vir- 
tures and advantages of the goods just as the salesman would tell them 
if he were sitting in the family circle. 


To carry the deduction further: To avoid waste in advertising 
make every individual advertisement of any character talk for your 
line just as one of your own agents would talk if he were trying 
to book a party against the keenest competition. Impersonal adver- 
tising is ineffective advertising and therefore wasteful advertising. 
Advertising is the literature of persuasion and that form of it 
whether it be by word of mouth, in display type or in descriptive 
pamphlets which is the most convincing and persuasive, has in it the 
least waste. 


The mere insertion of a card giving the name, terminals and 
sailing hour of a steamship line is not advertising in the modern 
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sense. It is what is termed general publicity and from the purely 
advertising standpoint is wasteful. It is an announcement and serves 
the same purpose as a city directory or telephone book. It is waste- 
ful just to that extent that it fails to carry any thought or sugges- 
tion which may instill the desire to take the trip. The psychology 
of advertising, which, while its most interesting phase is too exten- 
sive a subject to permit of my going into it in the few minutes at my 
disposal today, demonstrates that by far the most valuable return in 
advertising comes through suggestion, not announcement. To illus- 
trate: I have by actual experiment demonstrated that the phrase 
“may we send you an illustrated book giving full details” brought 
three times as many replies as came from the same advertisement in 
the same publication for the same advertised article the previous 
month when I used the expression “Send for illustrated book giving 
full details.” 


You may ask what has this to do with waste in advertising as 
applied to the steamboat business. It has much to do in proving my 
contention that a very appreciable waste in advertising is due to not 
incorporating into every individual piece of printed matter, whether 
in newspaper, magazine, booklet or folder, or lithograph poster, that 
something which will instill in the mind of the reader the desire to 
travel some day if not today on the particular line advertised. 


It may have been my good fortune to have had much to do with 
the advertising of the foreign cruises which have given the great 
Hamburg-American Line its world-wide reputation. I am violating 
no confidence in saying to you that the prime principle worked in all 
of this publicity has been to instill in the minds of the readers of the 
advertisements and booklets an unquenchable desire to visit the coun- 
tries to which the cruises are made. 


There are five legitimate avenues for advertising the steamboat 
business, in which there is the minimum of waste. I give them to 
you in the order in which I consider their merit: Daily newspapers, 
descriptive folders and booklets, street cars, and billboards. This, of 
course, applies only to those lines advertising in their immediate 
territory. 


In this list should be placed next in importance to daily papers, 
the magazines, with those lines which are reaching out for general 
tourist travel, or which are a connecting link between two important 
points. 


One of the most profitable adjuncts to any advertising campaign 
of a steamboat line is attractive literature. While this is distinctly a 
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part of advertising, it is in a class by itself. The greatest waste in 
this class of advertising is undoubtedly through folders. A folder 
which simply gives information and does not give an adequate and 
persuasive description of the pleasures or conveniences of the line 
putting it out, contains the maximum of waste, judged from a purely 
advertising standpoint. 


The ideal folder is that which is not only pleasing to the eye 
but which gives the man who may pick it up for information alone, 
what he is seeking, in a most concise and easily understood form, 
and also conveys to the man who casually looks through its pages 
an indelible idea of the advantages and attractions of the line. 


It is said that of the making of books there is no end; this is true 
regarding the making of booklets. There is an undoubted element of 
waste in any booklet or pamphlet which may be put out descriptive 
of a line and its route, but waste is reduced just in proportion as the 
book is interesting in its descriptive matter and careful attention is 
paid to its distribution. 


I have one such book in mind, put out for a steamship company, 
25,000 copies were printed in the first edition. There was almost an 
immediate demand for another edition of 50,000, a third edition of 
50,000 and a fourth edition of 75,000. This enormous demand was 
created because the booklet had material and illustrations in it which 
the public found interesting. 


Just a word before I close regarding the advantages which you 
gentlemen have in the line of advertising which is not possessed by the 
average advertiser. You are dealing first with an inherent desire of 
the average man to travel. Secondly, you are playing upon an almost 
universal sentimentality. I mean by that, that humanity loves a ship; 
perhaps it is that there is an element of personality in it. Every 
great boat has an individualism which marks her as a colossal soul of 
iron and steel, in whose bosom there are entrusted hundreds of human 
beings for a flight across the trackless waters. An attractive picture 
of a graceful boat will catch the eye and attention of the reader as 
quickly as the picture of a handsome woman. As advertisers, there- 
fore, you have a distinct advantage. It is one which when made the 
most of always brings results. 


As our population grows and the number of steamship lines, both 
coastwise and on inland waters increase, so also must transportation 
advertising grow in proportion, for travel is the pulse-beat of our 
commercial life which slows or quickens with the health of the com- 
mercial body. It is an infallible index indicating the prosperity of the 
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country as each one of you so well knows. I believe that trans- 
portation advertising is yet in its infancy. Much has been done and 
more is being done, and the future is bound to show a marked 
‘improvement both in style and volume. 


It will be one. of the most interesting phases of our national 
growth to watch, for in nothing else is the material development of 
the country more faithfully reflected. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Mr. Newman: I move that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. 
Presbrey for his lucid and profitable remarks. 
Which motion, being duly seconded, carried. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have another specialist who has 
consented to talk to us, Mr. George L. McCurdy, on the question of 
insurance. If Mr. McCurdy will step forward I will introduce him 
to the members of the Association of Passenger Steamboat Lines. 


Mr. McCurdy: Now the question before you gentlemen this after- 
noon is the one of the value of co-operative insurance; in other words, 
to take a part of the risk yourselves, that is, whether it would be 
worth while for you to do it. In handling this enterprise as you 
gentlemen are doing, the question of economy is always evident. You 
have to figure down to pennies today, and the larger the business, the 
broader the scope of your operations, the more imperative it is for 
you to see that no penny is wasted, and if you find on consideration 
that you are spending money for insurance that might profitably go to 
your stockholders, it is well for you to consider whether or no you 
can take up that branch of your business yourselves. As you know, 
there have been large enterprises, both on the water and on the land, 
that have put schemes of this kind in operation. You take, for instance, 
a large concern like Armour & Company, doing an immense export 
business. One-quarter of all their export business is self-insured, and 
they have found it enormously profitable. The Pittsburg Steamship 
Company have insured for one hundred per cent. of values, and they 
also have found it to be profitable. Treating the subject broadly, you 
may have interests that are not large enough to warrant you as indi- 
viduals to become self-insurers, but by co-operation, by combining 
your values, you may safely, I believe, take a part of the risk to your- 
selves and carry it. You will learn from it at least this: you will 
get experience from your own business and perhaps experience of how 
your enterprises are faring, if you carry a part of the risk yourselves. 
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Now, take, for instance, a body of men such as I see here, represent- 
ing a number of different lines. If you could combine together on 
some plan by which you could get in the aggregate a number of ships 
of value large enough for you to represent, say, a large interest as a 
unit, you will find that you can probably make a saving by carrying 
at least a part of the insurance yourselves. You ask the reason why 
it can be done? As an insurance man of forty years’ standing, let 
me tell you that the insurance companies are not incorporated simply 
on humanitarian lines alone; they are established to make money for 
the people who buy the stock of the companies. If a company can not 
make enough money to pay a dividend it goes out of business, it 
cannot exist, and it must necessarily pay a profit to the investors in the 
stock in order to live. So, if you take an insurance starting in that 
Way, you want to analyze something of the cost to the insurance com- 
pany for doing the business. Speaking offhand, you have, first, the 
brokers to pay, in which lot I cast myself, then you have the general 
agent to pay, then the president, all the clerks, the rent, taxes, and 
all other expenses, so that each dollar has to pay about forty cents 
towards expenses before you can get anything to pay losses, or before 
your stockholders get any money out of it. Now, you can go over 
your own experience and see whether you have been paying money to 
the insurance companies and whether they have made a profit out of 
your own business or not. Some of you people may have received more 
money from insurance than you have paid in, and the first thing the. 
insurance company then does is to raise your rate. In co-operative 
insurance, you are free of that first forty cents’ expense on each 
dollar you pay for the underwriting. There is little more I can say 
beyond that. It is simply a question of economy in conducting your 
business, whether you people want to go into this business or not. 
You want to consider whether it is a wise thing to take some per- 
centage of your risk yourselves. On the Great Lakes, it has been 
attempted this year for the first time. One company took five per 
cent. of the values. There are, of course, different classes of insur- 
ance. For instance, they represent the hull insurance, then the protec- 
tion and indemnity, and then the disbursements. But on the hull 
insurance, five per cent. has been taken over by the Lakes transporters 
by way of experiment. It is true they had something beyond the 
insurance idea when they went into it. They had that broad field, 
control of labor, but still they have given a great deal of their time 
and energies to save underwriting of that five per cent. I do not 
believe the experiment this year is going to be very favorable to them, 
for they have had a great many losses, but it is a safe proposition to 
say, as a business proposition limited solely to the underwriting, it has 
not been a success this year. They are not disheartened, however, 
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by that, for they are going on another year and will probably go on 
with it if they find it is profitable, and then they will increase that five 
per cent. But it is a proposition for you gentlemen to consider 
whether you can follow the lead of large corporations on land and 
sea and combine together and take the initial percentage of five per 
cent., or whatever you wish, to yourselves; then, having admitted you 
have reached that point where it is a safe thing for you to do, you 
come in and become self-insurers; you get the experience of the 
underwriters, you have the advantage of saving that thirty or forty 
cents in the beginning which I stated is about the cost of underwriting. 
Then, you have the question of handling the matter. That is a matter 
simply of clerical help. It is very essential for you people, if you 
go into a thing of this kind, to have the details laid before you. You 
can do that by having an executive committee take care of these funds, 
the disbursing of them, the supervision of the adjustments, and they 
can figure up at the end of the year whether or not you are making 
money. The clerical part of it requires your executive board to keep 
the figures so that at the end of the season you will be as fully posted 
as are the underwriters who take the balance of the risk. That is 


all [ have to say, gentlemen, unless you have some questions you 
desire to ask, 


Mr. Newman: Mr. McCurdy, in this five per cent. that is paid’ 


by the owners, does each line share five per cent. of its own insur- 
ance? 


Mr. McCurdy: Yes, sir. The money is all put in a pool. 


Mr. Newman: That is, pooled? 


Mr. McCurdy: Yes, sir; they pay the same rate of insurance that 
they pay to the companies, 


Mr. Newman: And each line bears five per cent. of its insurance? 


Mr. McCurdy: Yes, they pay that in; they insure to the pool and 
they have to pay their share of five per cent. of any loss that hap- 
pens to the Association, and if the Association has not money enough, 
they make an assessment. Z 


Mr. Parker: I move that the Association extend a vote of thanks 
to Mr. McCurdy for his interesting remarks. 


Which motion, duly seconded, carried. 
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Mr. Newman: I would like to hear from Mr. Osborne about the 
lumber carrier’s experience. 


Mr. Osborne: Unfortunately, my exact figures are in my room. 
We started in the spring of 1906, because the lumber carriers could 
not get full insurance. Instead of being in the position of insurance 
that your are in now, we could not get it at all; it was considered 
very hazardous. We got together forty-six boats in the first year 
and fifty-seven in the second year. If we had one hundred boats, we 
carried the whole risk, and from an underwriting standpoint we had 
a fair average. In the first year, however, we could hardly tell how 
we came out, but it was practically an even break. In the second 
year we lost, I should say, with about an additional premium of a 
quarter of one per cent. on each boat. The third year we paid divi- 
dends. This last year we had two maximum lines totally lost, which 
looks very bad. At the same time I do not think it is going to add 
more than forty cents to the cost of insurance, but it will leave a net 
profit of about $20,000 to the owners for the four years. In addition 
to that, the new form of policy has not been applied to the lumber 
business up to this time. They have the same form they had in 1901 
with two hundred and fifty deductible average instead of five hundred 
full collision liability insurance, so the benefit the owners have gotten 
is not entirely in their profit, but also in the fact that they have been 
able to get through that period full insurance which they could not 
have gotten in any other way. They have also been able to get 
much better insurance. Now that has been the experience of that 
institution. It cannot last forever, I am sorry to say, but it is a good 
thing for the managers. It has really ;worked out very well, and 
enabled them to get insurance they could not otherwise have gotten 
at all, and at the same time they have gotten better insurance on an 
ordinary boat, that they could not get otherwise. When we started, 
the smaller boats were paying two or two and one-half per cent. more 
than the larger ones. 


The Chairman: We are very much obliged to Mr. Osborne for 
his instructive remarks. 


A short discussion followed on the new ruling requiring gauge 
cocks directly connected on double end boilers even when such boilers 
have water columns at each end for gauges—referred to Mr. Kirby. 
Also a short talk on English and German methods’ of compulsory 
insurance which has since been covered by Bulletin No. 1, and Book 
of National Civic Federation sent to all members. 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Odell: The Auditing Committee has gone over the Treas- 
urer’s report and has found everything correct. 


Mr. Newman: Is it proper now to submit the names for new 
membership? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Newman: I want to submit the name of Mr. H. F. Fisher, 
general manager of the Lake Erie Excursion Company. 


The Chairman: I wish to propose the name of the Patten Line, 
of which Mr. Thomas Patten is president, and say the Long Island 
Steamboat Company—the Montauk line—has decided to remain with 
us. 


Mr. Thorpe: I want to propose the name of the Chicago and 
South Haven line, of which Mr. W. H. Cochrane is general manager. 


It was moved, seconded and carried, that the companies submitted 
for membership be elected. 


The Chairman: Mr. Schantz will speak on the question of over- 
head gangways. 


Mr. Schantz: I asked that that subject be listed from the fact 
that we are sometimes criticised because they think we ought to 
have some new method of handling passengers. I understood you 
had recently, in building your new boats and new wharves, arranged 
to load and unload steamboats from your promenade decks and I 
wanted to know what success you were having and whether you 
would recommend that to any one constructing new boats. We find, 
for instance, on our day boats between Detroit and Cleveland, where 
we arrive at the dock fifteen or twenty minutes before the departing 
hour, there are a thousand people on the dock and each and every one 
has from one to three packages and some of them very large packages. 
The majority have their lunch and we compel them to check all of 
their baggage before going upstairs and they object, of course, to that, 
and it congests this great crowd in the social hall and we have had a 
great many kicks, and I wondered what was the experience of the 
other lines. If we load them as you do from the upper deck, it might 
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help some, but they would then have to go down to the main deck in 
order to get their parcels or baggage. I would like to have Captain 
White tell us something of his experience of loading from the upper 
deck, or unloading. I understand they only unload. I also understand 
their new wharves were built for that purpose. 


The Chairman: I am sorry Mr. Joyce is not here, for they have 
tried it very successfully. They have three or four for their Cen- 
tral railroad boats running to Sandy Hook. We find with our boats, 
that in going to the docks the boat is apt to be listed to the dock 
and as the people go ashore she raises and that slacks the lines. Then 
the tides, at flood, or ebb, makes her drift down or up, and conse- 
quently the overhead gangway is rather uncertain in its position and 
connection. With a ferry boat in a rack, or even in Detroit where 
the tide is all one way, you can make the thing work very successfully. 
I hope before long we will solve the difficulty of docking for them. 


The Chairman: If there is nothing more on that, we will have 
Mr. Goulder present a resolution which he will read. 


Mr. Goulder ». Gentlemen, I move the adoption of the following 
resolution: 


Wuereas, Death has removed Mr. John Callahan, one of the charter 
members of this Association, and 


Wuereas, His sterling worth and sound judgment, so highly appre- 
ciated in business circles generally, made counsel with him, in all 
matters pertaining to steamers and their operation, of the greatest 
value, and ° 


WHuereEas, He was so generously at the service of this Asso- 
ciation, 


Resolved, That we recognize in his death the loss of a valued 
friend and associate which we deplore, and that the hearty sympathy 
of the members of this Association be extended to the bereaved fam- 
ily; and 


Resolved, That this resolution be inserted in the minutes of the 
meeting and the Secretary directed to send a copy of the same to the 
family. 
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The above motion made to adopt the resolution offered by Mr. 
Goulder was duly second and carried, and the Secretary directed to 
spread the resolution on the minutes and send a copy of said reso- 
lution to bereaved family. 


The Chairman: The next business is the report of the Nominating 
Committee. 


The Nominating Committee reported, for President and Secretary, 
George A. White; for Treasurer, W. F. Hermann; Executive Com- 
mittee, T. F. Newman, J. C. Evans, C. J. Smith, A. A. Schantz, H. W. 
Thorp, F. C. Reynolds. 


Unanimously elected. 


Amendments were carried authorizing a salary of $1,500 yearly for 
the President-Secretary as the work involved so much time and cler- 
ical labor. The President thanked the Association with a few words 
and stated that should any member’s proportion of his salary seem a 
burden he would gladly cancel it. 


Mr. Goodrich announced that President Taft would receive the 
Association at 10 in the morning. Adjourned 5.10 to 10.30 A. M. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 
December 9, 1919, 11.15 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order at 11.15 A. M. by the President, 
Mr. George A, White. Mr. W. F. Hermann acted as Secretary of the 
meeting. 


Mr. Newman: It was suggested late in the evening to me that this 
organization should have a Vice-Chairman or Vice-President, and that 
that officer should come from the Lake District. I believe the sug- 
gestion is a good one, and I think the position should be filled at this 
time. The Chairman of this meeting does all the work, and this 
new man will not have much to do, but there are times when the best 
of us need a vacation, 


I want to suggest the name of Mr. A. L. Goodrich, of Chicago, 
as Vice-President of this Association for this year, with the final end 
in view that our By-laws, if they do not take care of such a position, 
be accordingly changed, and that the position be made a permanent 
one, 


Mr. Schantz: I second the motion. 


/ 


The President: Gentlemen, I think that Mr. Newman’s motion is 
extremely timely, and I have great pleasure in putting this question 
that we have a Vice-President, and it is entirely fitting that he should 
come from the great city of Chicago. 


Mr. Goodrich has helped us tremendously in all that we have done; 
he has helped us especially in Washington; and he is going to help us 
some more, 


I think there is no question about the constitutional authority for 
his election. If there is, we will rule it out, and I put the question. 


Those in favor of Mr. Goodrich being elected Vice-President of 
this Association will signify by the usual sign. 


The motion was agreed to, 


The President: It is unanimous. Shall we hear from Mr. Good- 
rich? 
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Mr. Goodrich: I do not believe that I shall start a speech this 
morning. I beg to assure the members of this Association that I am 
not unmindful of the honor that has been thrust upon me, and that I 
shall discharge the office of Vice-President to the best of my ability. 


I believe it is the idea that the Vice-President shall act while the 
President is absent in Europe and in cases of that kind. 


The President: The first business at hand is the report of the 
Insurance Committee—Mr. Schantz. 


REPORT OF INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 
Detroit, Mich., June 23, 1909. 


To the Members, Association of Passenger Steamboat Lines: 


Upon being advised of our appointment on the Committee of Co- 
Operative Insurance, we immediately commenced to communicate with 
the majority of our members, and are pleased to report the most of 
them are in favor of Co-Operative Insurance. 


Your committee called a meeting at New York and went over the 
subject carefully in Mr. Olcott’s office. Unfortunately, the Hudson 
River Day Line do not carry Marine Insurance but only fire insurance. 
We, however, ascertained they had placed insurance on their Steamer 
Robert Fulton when she was brought over from Philadelphia, and was 
extended at this time, the courtesy of a twenty per cent. disbursement, 
while all of our boat lines are only allowed ten per cent. disbursement, 
so there seems to be some discrimination regarding disbursement 
insurance. 


However, I submit the following for your consideration, in the mat- 
ter of passenger lines associating themselves together for mutual bene- 
fit in the matter of saving part of our expenditures in the way of 
insurance premiums. 


As you are all probably aware, the steel freighting interests have 
associated themselves together and are to-day carrying five per cent. 
of their values. 


We also find the wooden lumber carriers have been associated 
together in this manner since 1906. The working plan as to rates and 
form of policy was to adopt practically the rates as issued by the 
Underwriters in 1904, and valuations as well. The organization. is 
‘known as the Vessel Interinsurers. re 
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Each owner of a boat signed an agreement, as herewith, and by so 
doing became liable for the regular premiums on the vessel. The 
agreement also stipulated that each boat should deposit in addition to: 
the premium, a sum equal to one-third of the premium, within thirty 
days of attachment of insurance. They also made themselves liable 
for an additional sum equal to two-thirds of the premium. In this 


way, should occasion warrant, each boat was liable for double the 
premium. 


The reason for this was that the rates on the market were prac- 
tically prohibitive. In this way, about 50 boats started in 1906 and . 
have carried from 45% to 50% of their risk. The balance was 
obtained through regular channels—but only by virtue of the owners 
carrying this themselves and all working to keep losses at a minimum. 


Let us see how it worked out. 
In 1906 the premiums were used up and about 25% of the profits. 


In 1907 there was 734% returned and should get a still further 
return of from 12% to 25% of the combined premium and deposit, 
depending on outcome of some law suits. 


In 1908 40% of the deposits have been returned and nearly all will 
be when season’s business is finally closed; as they have to retain twice 
the amount of estimated losses until all are closed up. 


Under this showing they have been able to get the Underwriters to 
carry the other half of their risk at same rates. 


If the wooden lumber carriers make money carrying fifty per cent. 
of the insurance, why would it not be profitable to carry it all? 


Each one of us know exactly our proportion of losses, as against 
our premiums paid for a period of say five years past, and we can - 
easily judge, in light of past experience, what the probable average 
will be for the future. 


An organization could be perfected, if you deem wise, whereby we 
could carry any proportion or all of our risk. 


We might say, the legality of this step taken by the Vessel Inter- 
insurers was thoroughly gone into and approved by the leading attor- 
neys of the lakes. . 

So all we have to do is decide: 


1. Shall we form an organization of this kind? 
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2. What part of our risk shall we carry ourselves? 


The rest is a matter of detail to be worked out later, as to an 
equalization of values, rates, etc., according to our various needs. 


We also took up the subject of getting a rate for fire insurance and 
find we can secure a rate of 34%, including general average and sal- 
vage charges arising from fire. 


In closing will say, this subject is such an important one, we would 
recommend that a larger committee should be appointed for the pur- 
pose of working out all of the details regarding Co-Operative Insur- 
ance, and a complete report made at our next annual meeting, so that 
the subject can be definitely decided upon at that time. 


We attach copy of The Vessel Interinsurers’ Agreement, which we 
would like to have read to you. 


e 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. W. Goopricu, 


‘ 


H. A, ScHANTZ, 


Mr. Schantz: This question is one that is a great deal heavier 
than we thought. We should like to ask, for the information of our 
members, what number of them would be willing to carry five per 
cent. of their insurance. We have to get an expression, and we must 
have some expression as to how our members feel. 


The first thing a representative or broker wishes to know is, what 
number of boats will be willing to carry five per cent. or ten per cent., 
or whatever they think best. Five per cent. is what they recommend. 
I should like to have an expression from our members as to how they 
feel about it, so that we may in some measure be guided as to what 
we should recommend to you. You have heard it explained how the 
Great Lake carriers carry five per cent., but I should like to have an 
expression from each representative if they feel that they would like 
to carry five per cent. of their insurance. That will give us some- 
thing to work upon. 


Mr. Joyce: I have not had much to say about it. If I get this 
five per cent. business through my head, there is not much advantage 
or any great disadvantage in it. So far as my company is concerned, 
we are not going into any insurance business unless it will give us as 
good as we have, or save us some money. Five per cent. will not do 
it. This simple carrying of five per cent. at the risk that the old line 
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insurance companies carry it ought to give us some information as 
to the profits and losses. I like the profits, but I do not care for the 
losses. 


Mr. Newman: Here is what occurs to me as the thing that must 
be done if you are going to help your insurance situation, and that is 
for such of the members of this Association as care to do it to pool 
their insurance business and place it through some one good man as 
a unit. This, it seems to me, can be done at a better rate than a little 
line like mine can do it. There is no reason why it should not be 
done by a five-year policy, instead of a one-year policy. When the 
gentlemen of this Association get ready to say, we will put the bunch 
of this insurance, whether it is marine, fire, or collision, or any other 
character of insurance that we need to carry, into a bunch and place it 
through some one agreed upon, I believe you will save money and get 
a better policy. You can classify it. Some of them do not want any 
insurance, some of them want a particular class or kind of insurance, 
but there are a number of them who need insurance, and I believe 
that some day, with the volume that this Association can handle, this 
can and will be done. 


Mr. Smith: I have been trying to get a three-year policy for a 
couple of years, but have not been able to manage it. I thought at 
one time I was going to be able to get it. But I am inclined to think 
that if a sufficient number of our members are able to bind themselves 
together and get a good block of insurance and put it through the 
hands of one man, we might be able to accomplish something. 


I do not know whether I could go into your insurance with you 
or not, for the reason that our insurance is somewhat complicated, 
and we are carrying a large share of our own risk. We have an 
insurance fund of our own. We started three years ago to set aside 
a certain sum of money every year for this purpose. We have so 
many boats, and they are in so many different localities that the risk 
is outside the Lake risks. We carry considerable of our own risk; 
and with our twenty-three ships our average for the last three or four 
years has been just about what our premiums amounted to. With a 
large number of ships I should think there would be some profit in it. 
As explained to you yesterday, the expense of obtaining insurance and 
the paraphernalia for handling it is about forty per cent. 


A Member: What little experience I have had in insurance tells 
me that the remarks of Mr. Newman are quite feasible. I question 
whether you could get any insurance by running over one season. 
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That would have to be worked out, and it would take a long time. 
There is no doubt that a passenger vessel contributes largely to the 
loss of the tramp ship. We have the figures in our office to show this. 


I do not think it is wise to take out yearly insurance, for the rea- 
son that you are under the same restrictions, you are under the same 
rulings, adjustments, etc. I think the wise thing to do is to appoint 
a committee to wait on the different ones who have votes and see 
if they can not elect somebody to get up a statement showing what 
revenue the passenger business pays to insurance companies. I think 
that that could be brought out and separated from the other business, 
and then I think that those who have bonds to protect, as' we have, 
must have insurance of record that must satisfy the bonding com- 
panies. There is no reason why it can not be separated. I know, 
green as I was, I took hold of it and separated our policies, and had 
no trouble in doing it. 


Mr. Goodrich: I would suggest to Mr. Schantz that this matter 
should originate with the steamer tonnage on the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence. Many of the lines are cared for in all that branch 
by the railroads which own them, and it does not interest them so 
much. The Northern Steamship Company, the Anchor Line, Mr. 
Joyce’s line, and Addison’s line are, I think, all cared for by the rail- 
road insurance. 


I should like to hear for a moment from Mr. Horace Wilson. He 
is an independent man, and an independent owner, and what he says 
goes. 


Mr. Wilson: We carry full marine policies, that generally cover 
full collision damage sustained. I find it generally the cheapest plan 
to write to Lloyd’s. We get a fairly low rate, and the practice I have 
followed to do that had been to get a broker who is willing to cut 
down his commission to a minimum, and'‘in that way we have got 
what I consider a pretty low rate. 


We are to some extent like the Day line, only we are very much 
more concerned. We operate on a mill pond, but we do operate all the 
year ‘round, and we do operate about sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. That puts us into the night as well as the day. Our rates 
have been so small that I have often questioned the propriety of the 
co-operative plan as a great benefit, and yet if it could be worked 
out so that everybody was placed on nearly a parallel basis, we might 
be able, through the great number of vessels, to get together a plan 
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that would be very beneficial. I believe, and always have felt, that 
anybody operating twenty vessels could carry their own insurance at 
a profit. And the more they have over twenty, the more the profit. 
Of course, we could not consider that a plan to carry our own, because 
we have only four or five vessels, and the only safe policy for us to 
pursue is to allow somebody else to carry the insurance. If, however, 
this organization or any kindred organization we are interested in, 
would be willing to start a plan on a small percentage of the insurance 
carried, we would be glad to go in and help the thing along. It would 
not be very material, that is, at even five or ten per cent., but I can not 
see just how we could work it without setting a value for the co- 
operative as well as the regular underwriters. I believe that it is a 
serious question, and to handle it properly will require the undivided 
attention of those who undertake it. It is not a matter that can be 
glossed over in a light manner. 


Mr. Goodrich: I should like to ask Mr. Osborne if he were in the 
position, for example, of an insurance broker, and familiar with all the 
branches, if he could go into the London insurance market, for exam- 
ple, representing the Detroit and Cleveland line, the Detroit and Buf- 
falo line, the Cleveland and Buffalo line, the Goodrich Transit Com- 
pany, the Crosby line, the Graham & Morton line, the Northern Michi- 
gan Transportation Company, and the other Lake lines that are not 
railroad lines that carry insurance—if he or any other one man were 
able to go into the London market and say: “I represent these lines; 
I am in charge of their insurance business; I am their insurance agent, 
paid by them to place this insurance; I have all these lines to offer; 
there will be no one competing with me for anything else.” If it 
were possible to bring that condition about, would it make any appre- 
ciable difference in the rate? Could a man go there under those con- 
ditions and get a better form of policy and a better rate from the insur- 
ance companies in England, than if, we will say, that each one of these 
lines had an individual representative? 


Mr. Osborne: Not a bit. I do not believe that it would make any 
difference to them, except that they could afford to do it on a lower. 
basis of commission, 


The President: That is a big difference. 


Mr. Osborne: Of course, it might make a difference of five per 
cent. I do not believe, with the present situation of the insurance 
market of England, it would make any difference. Besides, you would: 
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have the others knocking, and their friends among the underwriters, 
the other brokers would be endeavoring to stop you, endeavoring to 
block it from start to finish, 


Mr. Goodrich: Why go to England for insurance? Are there 
not some big insurance companies in Germany? 


Mr. Osborne: Not in the Lake business. Generally the business 
is restricted. There are, however, in this country, and it is to this 
country that you have to look, not to England. In England they put 
up that policy without the knowledge of the American underwriters. 


Mr. Goodrich: It does seem to me that the old rule about the 
wholesale business ought to apply to insurance as well as to anything 
else. In other words, if we can go into the market asking for ten 
millions of dollars’ worth of insurance spread over the thirty boats, 
it seems to me that the insurance companies ought to do better under 
those conditions than they would for a lot of individuals with smaller 
amounts. 


Mr. Osborne: You can not go against their rules after they have 
held their meetings and fixed their rules. 


Mr. Newman: A broker prominent in the United States said to 
me, “If I can handle the entire field represented by your Associa- 
tion, I will guarantee you a saving of twenty per cent.” 


The only proposition I had to make was something by which you 
could get together as a whole to supply certain information (part 
of which would be figures) which might bring about better terms for 
passenger boats as a whole. It would not make any difference whether 
placed by Mr. Parker, me, or anybody else. 


I do not agree with Mr. Osborne when he says that six men can go 
into a market soliciting the sale of a certain commodity and get as 
good results as one man selling the same commodity. 


Mr. Osborne: Suppose your market is so restricted that you have 
to go to them? 


Mr. Newman: That is the trouble. We have too many brokers 
that are peddling business to the same fellow. Those various brokers 
are telling the underwriters that we have to have it. 
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Mr. Osborne: No. The brokers do not tell them that; they know 
that. They are not offering the same insurance; they are offering 
different insurance. 


Mr. Newman: (Temporary Chairman): Mr. Schantz, you are the 
Chairman of the Insurance Committee; what is your pleasure in 
regard to this matter? 


Mr. Schantz: I would suggest that you continue the committee or 
discharge the present committee and appoint a new one. If you are 
going to continue the present committee, enlarge it and let them have 
a special meeting and take up this subject with these representatives 
and make their report to the Association. Have some definite plan. 


I remember that four or five years ago we were told by a certain 
insurance broker that if we would not put our business in the hands 
of a half dozen brokers and ask them for bids, but would say to him 
that it was his business, he would guarantee to give us a better rate. 
We did that, but we did not get a better rate. 


Mr. Newman: I am thoroughly of the belief that if this Asso- 
ciation, or a majority of the members of this Association, representing 
the valuable tonnage that they do, and the best class of vessels in the 
world, perhaps, should go to any market and absolutely deal for the 
whole proposition, they would save us all money. They should go 
together—why? Simply for strength. Simply to do things that one 
line can not do of itself. And I believe the same rule would apply to 
insurance. I do not think that it would be necessary for any man to 
enter into that plan of insurance, although a member of this Associa- 
tion, if he did not want to. 


I am carrying insurance to-day of all the grades, of all the kinds, 
and I doubt whether it would be policy in any way to improve the 
policy or reduce the rate. I doubt it very much, because we have a 
mighty low rate. That is not what I am for. I am afraid of exactly 
what Mr. Thorpe is, that that won’t stay very long; it can not stay 
very long, because there are other members with equally good risks 
who are paying a higher rate. I am not entitled to any distinction. 


Mr. Thorpe: I do not believe you will get any reduction of rate, 
but you have got to get together to get the right form of policy. 


Mr. Goodrich: Mr. Thorpe, that is one way of faising the rate. 
In other words, if you pay the same price for a poorer article, the 
price has really gone up. 
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Mr. Newman: You can get a better form of policy. That is the 
ultimate outcome of it. 


Mr. Osborne: My proposition is simply this—it does not seem to 
be. entirely clear—that these rates are fixed at> the meeting of the 
underwriters of England in February or March, and my idea is simply 
to get the passenger people together as to what they want and what 
they will do themselves, with the proper presentation of figures, and 
then what they want can be presented by any insurance broker. I 
think it should be presented by a large English insurance company, 
and not by an American company, as if it were presented by an 
American broker it would be like flying a red flag in the face of a 
bull. Possibly you could not accomplish anything, but it would be- 
worthy of a trial. 


_ My proposition is to agree in some way on what you want, get the 
proper figures together, and have them properly presented to the meet- 
ing of the English underwriters in February or March. It is not a 
brokerage proposition in any way, shape or manner. The proposition 
is only this: Suppose the underwriters should say, “Are you willing 
to take any of your own chance? Will you take five per cent. and 
see what you can do to control and improve the business as the Great 
Lakes Association is doing?” It must be admitted that it has not 
been very successful in its results so far. That is the only suggestion 
I wish to make here. I am referring particularly to the Lake lines. 


Mr. Schantz: That is the reason why I asked for an expression on 
the five per cent.—that the Lake carriers found it necessary to carry a 
portion of their risk in order that they might influence the London 
people. They believed that by carrying a portion and being familiar 
with their loss, they would be in a better position to know just what 
it was costing them. And then, if I remember correctly, they had 
Mr. Goulder visit every Master’s Association headquarters and lecture 
to them on that very subject, telling them that each and every one was 
interested in insurance and was carrying a portion of insurance—they 
were not told what proportion—but asking them to be more careful. 
And some rules were even printed; and they have had the co-operation 
of these people—except they went to work and sent their boats out 
early in the ice and had a couple of lessons. 


Mr. Goodrich: I move that this Insurance Committee be extended. 


The motion was seconded. 


Mr. Thorpe: May I ask a question of Mr. Joyce before the ques-. 
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tion is put? What do you think would be the attitude of the Eastern 
lines here, Mr. Joyce? Would they want to go into anything like this 
or not? 


Mr. Joyce: I do not know. I think they would be willing to go 
into it if it could be demonstrated to them that by going into any plan 
of co-operative insurance they could save money, or at least not have 
to pay any more than they are now paying. 


The President: It has been moved and seconded that this Insur- 
ance Committee be continued, and that the Chair enlarge it. All 
those in favor will vote by the usual sign. 


The motion was agreed to, 


The President: The Chair will continue the Committee, which will 
consist of Mr. A. A. Schantz, Mr. T. F. Newman, Mr. H. W. Thorpe, 
and Mr. Horace Wilson—at the request of the Committee, Mr. Wilson, 
if you will serve on it. 


Mr. Wilson: I shall be glad to serve on the Committee, but I 
do not think I shall be of much use. 


At 12.00 noon the Association adjourned. 


The following guests were in attendance at the banquet in addition 
to the regular members: 

Hon. Charles Nagle, Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock, Postmaster General. 

Hon. T. E. Burton, United States Senator. 

Hon, H. A. Smith, United States Senator. 

Hon. Herbert Knox Smith, Com’r of Corp. Dept. Commerce and 
Labor. 

Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, Com’r of Navigation. 

Gen. George H. Uhler, Supervising Inspector General, Steamboat 
Insp. Service. 

Hon. J. V. V. Olcott, House of Representatives. 

Hon. Paul Howland, House of Representatives. 

Hon. James H. Cassidy, House of Representatives. 

Hon. William E. Humphrey, House of Representatives. 

Hon. William S. Greene, House of Representatives. 
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_Hon. J. Hampton Moore, House of Representatives. 

Hon. William L. Moore, Chief of Weather Bureau. 

Hon. A. N. Spooner, Com’r of Docks and Ferries, City of N. Y. 
S. S. Pratt, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 
Fred W. Upham. 

Frank Presbrey. 

Capt. Nickerson, Gen. Mangr. Fall River Line. 

Frank E, Kirby, Consulting Engineer of the Association, 

Harvey D. Goulder, Counsel of the Association. 

Hon. Henry W. Hill, State Senator of New York. 

Capt. J. W. Miller, Com. Cape Cod Canal. 

Hon. Herman A. Metz, Comptroller City of New York. 

John T. Swift, Clerk Committee, Merchant, Marine and Fisheries. 
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ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE 
ANNUAL BANQUET 
of the 
ASSOCIATION OF THE PASSENGER STEAMBOAT LINES, 
' Held at the 
NEW WILLARD HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 8, 1909. 


ADDRESS OF GEO. A. WHITE, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION, 


Precedent is not always necessary to steamboat men. We often 
have to do things on the minute, and ask permission after. It may 
not be official or diplomatic etiquette to bring down two large birds 
with one throw, but as we are international in organization, I am 
going to ask you to rise and pledge in a spirit commercial, fra- 
ternal and eternal, His Excellency, William H. Taft, President of the 
United States, and His Majesty, Edward VII, King of England. 


In the little sugar coated scolding which was sent out to the 35 
Passenger Steamboat Companies of this organization in November, 
the point was made that we wished such of the gentlemen of the Gov- 
ernment as should honor us as guests at out banquet to meet and 
know us in a pleasant way, and inversely we should have the honor 
and pleasure of meeting these gentlemen more cordially than in 
officialdom. It is my greatest pleasure to act in the capacity of an 
introducing agent tonight. A man is known by the company he keeps, 
but the company, if it is a Steamboat Company, is known as much 
by the men who keep it as by its steamers or route, especially in the 
eyes of the law, and I think Gen. Uhler, who has to know us, will bear 
me out. This introduction, and in many cases I am glad to say it is 


only a renewing of acquaintance, is the prime object of this meeting. 
* * * * * 
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A brief story of “The Association of Passenger Steamboat Lines” 
is as follows: We organized shortly after the disaster to the “Gen- 
eral Slocum.” We selected for the Association the responsible pas- 


senger carrying lines doing a regular business on fixed routes, on the 
Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence, Lake Champlain, the Hudson, New 
York Harbor, Long Island Sound, and the East Coast of New Eng- 
land.. We secured at once the great majority of passenger carriers 
on these waters. We felt that we knew something of this branch of 
. transportation and came to the Government at a time when every 
“muck raker” and every journal of the land had it in for everything 
that floated, and every officer, Government and corporation, who was 
in any way connected with water traffic. * * * * 


Through our able and convincing counsel, Harvey D. Goulder, 
whose classic features add grace and dignity to this occasion, and 
through the crystallized common sense of our Consulting Engineer, 
Dr. Frank E. Kirby, I think we are able to be of service at the darkest 
time the steamboat interests have ever known in this country. Please 
do not take this as cheap bombast, as I feel sure the gentlemen of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and of the Inspection Depart- 
ment will bear me out. — 


The text of the brief presented by Mr. Goulder was that we 
brought no word of protest to any reasonable regulation, but stood 
ready to assist the Government in every way possible in revising and 
in enforcing the laws. No one has the interest, the responsibility, or 
the pride in steamboats than the operators have. Our reception by the 
Government and our treatment then and ever since has been all that 
any one could desire both in courteousness and in judgment whenever 
we have been up for decisions. 


During the first few months of our organization so many things 
developed that were mutually useful that a permanent organization 
was decided on, the object being to promote interest in water travel 
and waterways; to encourage better service and boats, and as we are 
the only organization of passenger lines, to serve as a clearing house 
for passenger steamboat ideas. This we have done, but done quietly. 
We usually proceed on what Mr. Schantz calls a “gum-shoe” campaign, 
and I think I can tell you quietly now that we have many passenger 
boats included in this organization which are an honor to any country 
and unmatched in any inland waters. Mind you, we do not appro- 
- priate the credit for all the good work, but the freedom from casualty 
or fatality of the boats included in this Association has been phenome- 
nal, and in the six years of our existence, during which time many 
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millions have been carried, I can only recall three or four lives as lost. 


Although as an Association we are comparatively young, still as the 
guild of water carriers, we are the oldest on earth, especially since the 
general liquidation and panic of the deluge. We do not plead poverty, 
neither do we wish to flaunt prosperity. We are living, but many have 
to sail close hauled. 


I said in the beginning in the words of Mr. Hedges, we did not 
want a blamed thing. Well; if we ask for a fair show and considera- 
tion, that is not really a call, is it? Some of us in order to keep up 
the integrity of an old organized company have to skimp both top and 
bottom of payrolls, and pinch the service in a way that is unpleasant, 
and so feel that the imposition of governmental measures that entail 
added hardship without benefiting the service should be avoided. 


We have seen many infant industries born into our Commonwealth, 
and most of them are still on the nursing bottle. I am not here to 
say we would refuse the inspiration of the much discussed subsidy, 
although few of us would benefit directly, but we are all willing and 
glad to cheer whenever and wherever we see Old Glory afloat over 
a good and worthy boat, and chagrined whenever we see it over any 
unworthy craft. 


Longfellow embraced the whole formula when he wrote: 
“Build me straight, O Worthy Master! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


Many of our new passenger steamers that have been launched 
in the past five years represent great advances in almost every depart- 
ment. They are not only up to date in passenger transportation, but 
take the lead of the world. We all want to be on the firing line of 
progress, and with normal conditions, will be. No railroad train on 
land, or flying machine, or any other means of locomotion, can give 
the comfort, luxury and pleasure of a modern’ steamer. We have as 
beautiful and as interesting waterways as any in the world, and we 
can sell high-class transportation cheaper than: any of the other sys- 
tems, 
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ADDESS OF THE HONORABLE HERBERT KNOX SMITH. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: Being a victim at this particular 
time in the game requires some concentration of thought, because 
during the eating part of the program one has not time to get his 
ideas together.. But after he gets on his feet the audience is so full of 
one thing and another that they do not care what he says. This is 
somewhat illustrated by a northern acquaintance of mine who went 
to visit a Mississippi colonel who lived in a swamp in the Yazoo delta, 
and the first night the northerner was attacked in force by the Mis- 
sissippi mosquito. He did not sleep at all that night, and the next morn- 
ing he asked the darkey butler how it was that the colonel managed 
to live there, and inquired if the mosquitoes did not keep him awake 
at night. The darkey butler said, “Well, I reckon dis yere’s de cir- 
circumstances, endurin’ de first half of the night de Kunnel am too 
intoxicated to pay any ’tention to de skeeters, and endurin’ de second 
half of de night de skeeters am too intoxicated to pay any ’tention to 
de Kunnel.” (Laughter.) 


I did intend to tell you something about ship building, but when I 
look over there and see Frank Kirby I feel there would be no use, for 
he knows a little more than I do on that subject. I do, however, 
know something about the troubles of the steamboat men, having met 
them on a trouble plane a great many times. A gentleman came into 
the office last summer when everybody else in the department had 
gone on their vacation and I was the acting secretary. This man 
looked quite prosperous and he said that he was business manager for 
Hagenback’s wild animal show. Naturally I asked him what the 
trouble was. I told him that I had enough trouble myself, but I was 
used to sharing troubles of others, This gentleman said: “Now this 
is the difficulty. We imported last spring about one hundred and fifty 
aborigines from Ceylon.” I did not make out whether he got them 
for animal food or just what, but he had them and he said he wanted 
to get them back. I said to ‘him, “Well, take them- back,” and he 
said, “We cannot send them back on a passenger steamer, for in the 
first place they don’t wear any clothes, and in the second place these 
heathen insist upon getting up at any time of the night and sacrificing 
a sheep on the promenade deck, and the passengers won’t stand for it.” 
He further said that he was under bond to get them back for the 
winter, in good condition, and there wasn’t a passenger steamer that 
would take them. Well, I do not know what happened, and I won’t 
say what I told him, but I know he left my office with the impression 
that it was against the law to ship them on a freighe steamer, but I 
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did not have any United States battleship at my disposal to stop him 
if he did ship them, so I presume he simply took the chances of a 
fine. However, I do not know what became of him. It may be that 
you gentlemen transported his peculiar cargo. Now that is a fair 
sample of the trouble I have seen, and I have had my sympathies 
aroused, so that in what little part I have had to do with the 
steamboat lines, I have found it good policy and good judgment to 
fit the laws to the circumstances and the circumstances to the laws 
when there was any reasonable interpretation that enabled you to 
adjust them one to the other. 


I am not going to tell you gentlemen anything about the policy 
of your business. I would not be foolish enough to do that. But 
there are some principles about waterways that I would like to touch 
on, because having studied the subject from Washington—which we 
might call from a long-distance standpoint—one has this advantage, 
that he sees the facts in proportion to the whole situation. There- 
fore, there is just this one proposition that I do want to impress upon 
you, which is this: Is it possible to make the waterway an active and 
efficient part of our whole transportation system? It goes without 
saying that they are not so now as much as they ought to be But 
transportation to the body politic or the body commercial is the same 
as the circulation of the blood to the human body, and it-is just as 
important to our commercial system that there should be free and 
uninterrupted transportation as there should be free and uninterrupted 
circulation of the blood. Now to the physical man it so happens that 
if an artery bursts or a blood clot forms, paralysis ensues. It some- 
times happens, and it is now a serious condition in our transportation, 
that certain factors have caused stoppages in the free and uninter- 
rupted circulation of transportation. Of course a man can get along 
with a paralyzed arm or a paralyzed leg, but he is not at all satisfied 
with it; neither are we satisfied when any part of our transportation 
system is partially paralyzed by any stoppage. Now there are certain 
kinds of stoppages which I think the public has to give its attention 
to. In the first place, you have channels, and you cannot run your 
steamers without channels, and you gentlemen are entitled to chan- 
nels. But there are other factors that go to make up transportation 
systems besides channels. One of the most important and difficult 
questions which we have to turn public attention to is the question of 
terminals. A channel is certainly of no use unless you can have a 
terminal, yet the public has heard very little of terminals. We want 
to get them in such shape that our shipments via water and rail shall 
be absolutely free and uninterrupted. Our terminal system in this 
country, so far as our waterways are concerned, is very poor com- 
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pared to our railroad systems. We have two kinds of transportation, 
rail and water, and together they compose our entire transportation 
systems, but the difficulty is that they spend a great deal of time 
fighting each other. That is not good policy, though natural enough 
under the circumstances. I hope the time will come when there will 
be more co-operation between the rail and the water systems of trans- 
portation. In 1907 we had a terrible traffic congestion which was felt 
in the Mississippi valley worse than here or anywhere else in this 
country. Now if our waterway system had been in a condition of 
excellent facilities, it could have taken that extra load off of the rail- 
roads, but you cannot take a waterway and make it an efficient system 
in a year. The result was that congestion had to be carried by the 
railroads alone. So there ought to be a sufficient amount of co- 
operation between the rail and water system so that each of them - 
shall be kept in a state of good efficiency. Then when the tide of 
commerce arises, you can likewise rise to meet the situation, and we 
won't have congestion. In other words, we have to look forward 
to the time when our rail and our water systems shall co-operate 
instead of destructively competing. Just how we are going to bring 
that about, I do not know, but it will be brought about largely by 
the railroad men and you men who control these two systems of 
transportation. 


I cannot sit down without saying another thing, and that is to 
express my extreme gratification with the way the men of this 
Association and others, but especially this Association, have met the 
requirements of the Department of Commerce and Labor as to the 
safety of life and limb in water passenger traffic. It was very remark- 
able after the Slocum disaster, when I was helping General Uhler 
and the Board of Supervising Inspectors on the rules and regulations 
to observe the co-operation with which we were at once met by the 
passenger steamboat men. Mr. Frank Kirby represented the steam- 
boat men on that occasion and I was surprised to find that he was 
going farther than I was in putting a responsibility on you gentlemen 
as to providing safety appliances for human life. Now, that is the 
sort of co-operation that helps. If you gentlemen do not choose to 
handle and operate your boats in a safe manner and provide every 
possible means of safety for your passengers, I doubt if any govern- 
ment could make you, and I was certainly amazed and gratified by the 
way the steamboat men took hold of that problem and the way they 
equipped their steamboats to provide every possible means of safety. 
I remember we had some naval men helping us to inspect and one of 
them was going across the Lakes and he talked with the captain of 
the boat—I do not know who he was—and he asked the captain if 
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they had been having any fire drills. The captain looked at him and 
said, “Fire drills? If anybody attempts to go along the water-front 
at night they can hardly do so without getting drowned, for they are 
squirting that hose at everything in sight.” Well, that was a good tes- 
timonial of the efforts they were making. I was perfectly satisfied 
that the gentlemen on the Lakes were doing their very best. Now 
that is the sort of co-operation that we are proud to have, and on the 
other hand, we feel that it puts us right. We do not pretend to 
know everything about your business, in order to make rules, but we 
realize that it requires. men of experience to formulate such rules, 
and these men come down and teil us their views and we have faith 
in them and know they will not tell us anything that is not right. 
So that with advice on the one side and co-operation on the other, 
we get a system that works pretty well. 


I cannot face you gentlemen, or any other similar body, that repre- 
sents such great transportation interests, without feeling the great 
respect that you are entitled to. You are handling one of the most 
important functions in civilization. To a certain extent you are the 
trustees of a great commercial power, and I believe more and more 
our business managers are coming to recognize that position of trustee, 
and they are entitled to every benefit that the Government can afford 
them in return for their energies. In the last resort they are held 
in the power of the public that particularly comes under the Bureau 
of Corporations, but you gentlemen are part of those commercial 
forces and you are handling one of the most important forms of 
commerce, and I am very glad to think the more and more you recog- 
nize your position as trustees, as a part of the control of these great 
forces, you are doing your work just as it ought to be done, and you 
will have the hearty co-operation of the Bureau of Corporations and, 
the whole Government. 


I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR BURTON. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I am a little afraid I shall be 
practicing for some remarks I am expected to make before the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress tomorrow, which in view of the fact 
that my engagements have kept me very busy, I have been as yet 
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unable to prepare. I believe, Mr. Toastmaster, you whispered to me 
that you would like to hear something about the comparison of the 
passer.ger steamboat traffic in the United States as is exemplified by 
some recent examinations. I want to say to you gentlemen that the 
passenger steamboat traffic in the United States is much more highly 
developed than it is in Europe, especially in the comfort and conveni- 
ence of passengers, and more especially still in the accommodation for 
night travel. Perhaps you will have to put aside trips that are taken 
by water across the English Channel, but in the route from Dover to 
Calais, from Southampton to Havre, from Queensbury to Flushing, 
and from Harwick to Rotterdam, the accommodations, especially for 
night travel, are very much inferior to those in the United States, 
paradoxical as it may seem. The route from Southampton to Havre 
is one that occupies about six and one-half or seven hours. I presume 
there are a dozen steamboat companies represented here that could 
afford a far greater degree of comfort and a larger amount of room 
for passengers who seek to travel at night. One reason why better 
facilities are given for passenger traffic in this country—eliminating 
the English Channel—is that we have better channels for the boats to 
go in. There is hardly anything parallel, for instance, with the route 
from Norfolk to Washington, the bay line from Fortress Monroe and 
Norfolk, the Hudson River, the Fall River line and the routes on the 
Great Lakes. And, exceptional and paradoxical as it may seem, there 
is a larger patronage of the steamboat lines in the United States on 
routes of the kind I have just named, competing with railroads, than 
in Europe. There is only one reason for that, which is the better 
facilities afforded and the greater degree of energy and of skill mani- 
fested by boat managers. There is a very large traffic on the River 
Rhine, a traffic stimulated very much by the historical associations 
and the splendid scenery on that river, but there is practically no traffic 
on that river, passenger or freight, during the night time. One rea- 
son for that may possibly be what I have just mentioned, that those 
who take that trip prefer to go in the day time so that they can see 
the splendid scenery and the ruined castles upon the river banks. 
Month before last I desired to take a trip on the Seine from Paris 
to Rouen, something over two hundred miles. I found there were 
no boats whatever running from Paris to Rouen, for about two-thirds 
of the way, and we were compelled to arrange for only day boats used 
for suburban traffic, and then we found it necessary to take the rail- 
way to the mouth of the river and come back the next day because 
the boats ran only every other day. I am very sure that in this coun- 
try that with a channel more than nine feet in depth all the way, with 
splendid scenery, with castles and with towns associated with the time 
of William the Conqueror, some enterprising company would put on 
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a line or lines of boats that would run two or three boats a day. I 
do not say this to jolly you gentlemen, but to show that you have 
manifested a degree of energy in the development of steamship traffic 
that is worthy of commendation, and that I think is to the benefit of 
our people. 


I am very glad to confirm what Mr. Smith has said in regard to 
your care in providing for the safety of human life. A boat that is 
sunk can be restored or another can be built in its place, and the 
.wood and iron that is destroyed will find a substitute or successor, 
but when a human life is snuffed out there is no way of bringing it 
back into existence again, and so, in making provision for traffic on 
lakes or river, there is nothing more necessary than the security of 
human life. I am glad to see that you get together here to devise the 
best means of advertising your business, to confer as to the best way 
oi handling your passengers, to consult in regard to the ways in which 
the passenger traffic of the country may be made more comfortable, 
more convenient, more safe, and that it may be enlarged; and I sin- 
cerely hope that your endeavor for larger patronage and more busi- 
ness may prove successful. 


I want to say just one word in connection with what Mr. Smith 
has said. I sometimes think, the more I consider the question of 
waterways, the less I know about it. I feel a little like those skeptics 
in the olden times or like the mythical pedagogue who said he had 
studied theology and medicine and jurisprudence, that he had led his 
pupils this way and that, but he concluded that, after all, the more he 
studied those sciences, the more he was in doubt. I do not know 
but there is a general tendency when a man has considered the sub- 
ject, if he is really intelligent and if he avoids egotism, to become 
more and more appreciative of the difficulty of the problems involved 
and he will more and more question his own judgment. But there 
is one thing of which I am certain, and that is that there will never 
be a full development and utilization of the waterways of this country 
until there is co-operation between the railways and the waterways. 
(Applause.) There will not be success when each is warring with 
the other, and my hope is that each will come to the conclusion that 
it is best for his line of business to co-operate, that a wholesome 
public sentiment and an intelligent consideration of this subject will 
bring those engaged both in waterway and in railway transportation 
to this conclusion. If not, then it will be a question as to whether 
legislation will not promote their united action to the development of 
the country by compelling interchange at terminals, by allowing the 
shipper to determine what route his freight shall be carried upon 
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when he delivers it to the carrier, and, by compelling a fair prorating 
in the freight charges between points. (Applause.) Why, there is an 
illustration on the other side of the water from the other standpoint. 
They had canals in Holland, there was hardly a square mile but what 
it was cut by a canal, and they thought they had abundant means for 
transporting all their freight, either shipping it from or bringing it 
right to their homes. But intelligent sentiment to the contrary led 
them to the conclusion that not merely for foreign trade, but even for 
their own little kingdom they must have railway communication as 
well as waterway communication, so they built railways. It was very 
difficult to find private capital to be invested in it, but the state 
promoted the building of railways, and their development on lines of 
transportation was not complete until they had both railway and 
waterway transportation. Now, is it not true with us that we must 
have not only the railways, but the waterways as well? The railway 
has an advantage which is almost incalculable. It can build up the 
side of a mountain and can reach the remotest points. If a factory 
is built most anywhere you can reach it with a railway, and when 
freight is started out of New York or Chicago or any great center, it 
can reach any place whether located on a river or not. But it is not 
so with the waterway. The waterway is a more restricted territory; 
that is one reason, and it is the great reason, for the advantages the 
railways have in this country. In addition to that, there are a score 
of other things; for instance, the discrimination in freight rates on 
railways where they compete with waterways. They put down the 
rates and in turn will raise them. I know of an instance where there 
was a barge line carrying freight for twenty-five cents a hundred 
pounds for a long distance; it was very profitable, and the railways 
put the rate down to ten cents per hundred. They kept that up until 
the barge line was put out of commission, and then the railway raised 
the rate from ten cents to fifty cents, and has been maintaining it 
ever since. Well, now, that it not fair; that should not be done. 
Then there are a score of other ways, especially with our great cor- 
porations. They are reached by the railway managers and are induced 
to carry their freight the year round. I heard of an instance a few 
days ago that amused me very much. There was a man who, on 
Saturday night, was the larger shipper of freight on a certain water- 
way, and on Monday he made a contract with the railway to carry his 
shipments the year round. I also know of a case where there were 
men who were shipping by boat, and all at once it would take the 
appearance that the boat line was not taking the proper care and was 
not as prompt in its deliveries; that went on and on until those on the 
inside found out that that boat line had sold out to the railway, but 
was keeping it a secret from the public. My advice is, if you sell out 
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to a railway, tell of it, let the public know. As a general thing, if a 
man has any devlltry in his head or heart, it will sooner or later-be 
found out. Now, in all of these things, some of which are inevitable, 
some of which are based on natural and permanent causes, the rail- 
ways have certain advantages; in others, by reason of manipulation 
and their ability to draw traffic, and then by arrangements with boat 
lines. I have no doubt that I am addressing some of you who are 
acting in conjunction with the railroads, and I think you are going in 
the right direction, because you are in the natural position and one 
that I have already advocated, the co-operation between railways and 
waterways. Sooner or later the country is coming to a conclusion that 
in increasing our wealth and prosperity we must take advantage of 
every agency for transportation which is helpful or beneficial, and 
that we must settle this question according to the real economic causes 
and economic advantages. I have often talked for some minutes and 
possibly for hours, listening perhaps with some impatience, to persons 
who said that we ought to improve such a river because it will lower 
the railroad freight rates. Now, let us analyze that. It rests on the 
idea that a railroad is a sort of an uncontrollable agency that you 
cannot reach, that it is better to spend ten millions in improving a 
river that the Almighty never intended should be improved, in order 
to make a million dollar railroad behave itself. That means a waste 
of the wealth of the country. Don’t let us go at this thing indirectly or 
by threats, but by legislation. If a railroad rate is too high, have the 
courage to say you must lower that rate, instead of resorting to the 
absurd means of wasting money. Why, I have even heard the argu- 
ment carried so far as to say we believe in improving such and such 
a river even if a boat never runs on it, because it will compel the 
railroads to lower their rates. Just think of the absurdity of that 
argument! 


Now, I know that we all of us, who are your guests, thank you 
for this pleasant evening we have had, and also for the pleasant 
experiences we have had ourselves, night and day, in riding on your 
boats. We know that you will give good facilities, safety for human 
life, to thousands and millions and ten of millions of passengers who 
will ride with you. We congratulate you on that, and we congratulate 
you on the fact that in this great work you are doing you are not 
only administering to your own prosperity, but you are giving thou- 
sands employment, and you are adding to the wealth, adding to the 
conveniences of life and adding to the prosperity and progress of our 
great and common good. (Applause). 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES NAGLE, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am greatly indebted to you 
for permitting me to come in so late in the evening, and I am 
particularly fortunate in having gotten here in time to hear at 
least a part of Senator Burton’s speech. I believe I am prepared 
to subscribe to most of the things the Senator has said. Sometimes 
I have justified my own presence on public occasions by the 
thought that distance lends enchantment to the view—that he who 
is not informed in advance may at least have the credit of impar- 
tiality—that he may be able to take an objective view. I, how- 
ever, do not share the Senator’s fear that too much familiarity and 
knowledge may tend to create false impressions. My respect for 
the Senator’s thoroughness is such that I notified the gentlemen 
in charge of to-morrow’s program that I should withdraw in order 
that the Senator might have ample time to give us the benefit of 
his views. 


Now what has impressed me most in the Senator’s remarks was 
the statement of the service rendered by steamboat companies in 
this country. The comparison between foreign service and Ameri- 
can service was certainly most gratifying and is certainly more 
significant. It is perfectly true that we talk of the dangers of the 
sea, and forget that this vast interest, in a remote way controlled 
by Federal authority, is not nearly as dangerous to life as are, for 
instance, the mining enterprises of this country which are still 
under the control of the States. The Senator seems to be willing 
also to extend the opportunities for the marine service. He has 
not quite committed himself to the improvement of waterways, but 
he seems to begin to lean that way. He is unwilling to commit 
himself to some of the extravagances of enthusiastic gatherings, 
and of course, as a stateman, he must be; but he will not deny that 
there is some force behind the movement which will probably find 
expression in some form. 


In my judgment the railroad cannot be compared to the water- 
way for several reasons. The railroad may be the result of indi- 
vidual enterprise, having a mere grant of power to build; but the 
waterway must have authority beyond that of the railroad. It 
cannot be left to private enterprise to improve the waterways 
because the stream cannot be surrendered as a right to individual 
control, and the stream cannot be improved by the State because 
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no stream worth considering is confined within the borders of any 
one State. It presents of necessity a national proposition; and it 
is perfectly proper to bring that question up for national consid- 
eration. Accepting that much. the question naturally suggests 
itself, why, with the wonderful improvements, with the daring 
enterprise and the vast opportunities in this country, is not the 
marine service extended beyond the lakes to the seas to compete 
intelligently and successfully with the carriers of other countries? 
That is the practical question before us to-day, and as to that, of 
course men differ on principle. In my judgment there are a great 
many disposed to stick in the bark. The need for foreign ser- 
vice, the need for a merchant marine under our own flag, is not 
disputed by anyone. (Applause.) We all admit that we have 
come to a time when we can no longer rely upon the mere 
improvement of domestic commerce, and when this country, in 
order to give occupation and to make intelligent use of its oppor- 
tunities, must enter the foreign field. The question is squarely 
presented whether we can successfully do it with the facilities 
which we now have at hand. I am firmly convinced (relying again 
upon that information which a man gathers who takes an objec- 
tive view, but who has no practical experience) that our trade will 
never be successfully introduced in foreign countries until the 
goods are delivered from the decks of our own ships. (Applause.) 
There is no greater error in my judgment than to believe that 
material interests are moved by figures alone. I have often heard 
it said that government ought to be managed on business prin- 
ciples. That is correct within its proper limitations; but anyone 
who believes that government can be moved without sentiment, 
without enthusiasm and patriotism, makes a very great mistake. 
If we want to introduce our commerce and our goods to foreign 
countries and gain their favor and their confidence, we must show 
that confidence in ourselves which plants the flag above our own 
ships. (Applause.) 


It is not a mere question of gathering information about for- 
eign markets; it is not a mere question of getting information and 
reporting it back home; it is not a mere question of telling our 
manufacturers what may be used, but it is a question of intro- 
ducing those goods in an acceptable form. It is not, as every 
domestic merchant knows, a question of goods merely; but it is a 
question of salesmen, it is a question of the man who knows how 
to present those goods in the proper form and in the proper man- 
ner. And so it is with foreign trade, a question of bringing goods 
into the harbor in such a way that the people in those countries 
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will know that we have come to stay, and that it is not a mere 
spasmodic effort on our part. (Applause.) No one will dispute 
that it is a question of how foreign trade is to be secured. What 
is the difficulty? Of course I do not pretend to be able to answer 
that question, although I have read arguments, pro and con. I 
can see that the cost of material may be a great factor; I can see 
that the matter of wages must be a great factor; but above all I 
have the confidence in American enterprise to feel that if it were 
possible to build a successful merchant marine under existing con- 
ditions, it would be done; and the mere fact that it is not done, 
is persuasive with me that there is something wrong. (Applause.) 
Our American enterprise has accepted every challenge, and has 
succeeded in every field but that one. Why should it stop at that, 
if there were not some conditions that cannot be practically over- 
come? The very fact that your own enterprises on the lakes and 
in coastwise service have succeeded, that they furnish vessels 
superior to those found in foreign countries is persuasive and con- 
clusive to my mind, that with a like opportunity to compete with 
foreigners, the same superior service would be rendered in the 
larger fields. (Applause.) It is one thing to find your rule and it 
is another thing to apply it. When we are young we all have rules 
and principles by which the human race is to be made permanently 
happy. We rarely have difficulties in school or in college; but in 
the light of experience we modify our’ rules. I have always been 
a low tariff man on principle; but it does not take me long to con- 
clude, that apart from what might have been true fifty years ago, 
there is no question now that conditions have been established 
which make it necessary to be cautious in moving downwards. 
We have conditions to deal with that have been created; and if we 
are to work back we must do it with as little harm as possible to 
a situation which we have from time to time built up. We must 
modify our preconceived ideas in the light of conditions that are 
to be served. That is so in many things. We may start as indi- 
vidualists; but we very soon come to see that human affairs need 
regulation, that there are tests which the individual man cannot 
sustain, and that the law must step in to give him a fair chance. 
We may start out with state’s rights; but we find that there are 
limitations as to what a State can do; and as enterprises develop 
we find that we have to do with national problems,,and we natur- 
ally resort to that power which the Constitution has vested in 
Federal authorities to cope with those conditions. We modify our 
preconceived notions; and so here the question is not an abstract 
one; it has ceased to be that. Neither is it a question which we 
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can settle according to our own local or domestic ideas; for we 
have to deal not only with conditions of our own making but with 
those that have been created by the countries with which we have 
to compete. In some measure, while we do not have to do every- 
thing that they do, we must count with the character which they 
have impressed upon this competition. Therefore, gentlemen, it 
seems to me to present a practical question—what support does 
the merchant marine of other countries receive? I know there is 
a dispute about what they get; about the figures presented to us 
of subsidies paid in other countries. Some people call them by 
other names. But we have a right to conclude that every coun- 
try that sustains a successful merchant marine on the high seas 
under its own flag, does so by a subsidy, or at least by advance 
of money on easy terms, or by payments for postal services. In 
some fashion or other they each give support as a nation to the 
marine service. (Applause.) 


Those are the conditions, gentlemen, with which we have to 
compete; and if we propose to enter into that competition with 
success; if we propose, as we must, to maintain our international 
prestige on the high seas, not only by men-of-war, but in the 
much more important field, in the commerce of foreign countries, 
we will have to recognize the support which our competitors give; 
and we will have to meet that with like support. There is nothing 
mysterious about it. We have done it in every other field; we 
are doing it by a protective system, we are doing it in every sphere. 
We are learning that if we want to compete, there must be some 
point at which the Government and the commerce of this country 
touch elbows. We are looking for the connecting link, and we 
must find it. Every other country gives support; gives subsidies 
in one shape or another, establishes its relations, and we have to 
establish ours. When we do, then it will no longer be possible 
to say, as Secretary Root had to say after his trip to South Amer- 
ica, that he saw but one United States flag in all the harbors of 
South America, and that was the flag of the man-of-war that car- 
ried him on his mission of peace. When we do it will no longer 
be necessary to make that confession, but our flag will float in 
every harbor, and the people of foreign countries will know that 
the United States has come to stay for friendly intercourse, for 
the introduction of her goods and for the spreading of her civi- 
lization as other countries have done, remembering with them that 
commerce will be as it has always been, the pioneer of civilization. 
(Applause.) 
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ADDRESS (OF MRC JoSMITH: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I highly appreciate this honor. 
I can only talk on commercial topics and I have to talk as a sailor, 
and as President of the Dominion Marine. Our Association took 
its growth about the same time that this Association did for sim- 
ilar causes. We found that an association was necessary in the 
common interests of the Dominion Marine of Canada. About that 
time you found a similar association was necessary and a com- 
mon interest brought us together, and we have been discussing 
common interests ever since. IJ think that we might almost found 
another association called the Common International Marine Asso- 
ciation, as far as our common interests are concerned, and it is on 
these common interests that I would like to say a few words. Our 
Association believes that reciprocity is a better word than retali- 
ation. (Applause.) At times we find ourselves face to face with 
international questions concerning marine matters. I am very 
glad to be able to state that the Dominion Marine Association has 
the endorsement of the Dominion Government the same as I know 
that the Steamboat Passenger Association has the endorsement 
of your own government. Why? Because we come to you with 
marine matters boiled down to practical operative problems and 
when our Association goes before the Government and the depart- 
mental officers, we have got it in such shape that it can be 
handled to advantage in the interests of the public. We have 
made—I say “we,” and when I say “we” I am proud to refer to 
your Association as much as our own—when I say “we” I mean 
the Association represented here to-night—have overcome numer- 
ous and difficult problems, and we have overcome them quickly. 
And why? Because we have tackled them in a practical manner 
and we have done it in a few months. I am sorry that there 
appear to be two or three questions which, unless handled dip- 
lomatically, may possibly disturb the condition of affairs which 
now exists, and I can pledge you before I mention what these 
matters are, the hearty support of our Association in doing our 
utmost to settle them as a common interest. 


Canada, although a small country, has quite a water front, and 
has a system of canals of which we are proud. We started off 
with reciprocity in canals. Your boats have the same privileges 
and can use those canals just as freely as we can ourselves, and 
we on the other hand can use yours, although the Soo is about 
the only canal that we use, but we find ourselves to-day confronted 
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with a tonnage tax. This tax I do not think is due to any action 
on the part of Canada, but is brought about by other conditions, 
and as we all know, we would like to see reciprocity so far as 
that tonnage tax is concerned on our international rivers and on 
our Great Lakes. If it is a question raised on account of the 
broadness of the light-house tax, it seems to me a pity that where 
we have had reciprocity in Ontario it might not be continued. I 
would therefore like that every consideration be given the ques- 
tion of reciprocity on that subject. 


We also find ourselves confronted with Senate Bill 7172, which 
makes it a penalty for a Canadian or an American line to sell to a 
United States traveler a ticket from an American port to an Amer- 
ican port should he travel on a foreign bottom. The people who 
have introduced this bill have suffered by some competition, but in 
asking for redress they unfortunately have hit the whole of the 
international carrying trade, whether it be a commercial traveler 
or a tourist. I would therefore like—before these bills are 
passed upon—in all these matters that affect the harmony of our 
international marine commerce—for our interests to have a chance 
to take them up and discuss them on their merits. If we find 
that certain legislation is introduced where there has been some 
cause that can be remedied, we would appreciate a chance of a 
hearing; it is with this desire and the desire for international har- 
mony in marine matters that I dare draw the attention to these 
two questions in such an open manner. 


I would like also to say that the desire to protect the lives and 
the comforts of the traveling public by marine service is receiving 
the same consideration at our hands that it is receiving at yours. 
I desire to thank the powers at Washington for the courtesies 
extended on international inspections. I happened to be the man- 
ager of a line virtually running along the entire American-Can- 
adian frontier, all down the St. Lawrence, and it is a great pleas- 
ure for us to know that our boats leaving Toronto can go into 
your ports when we have an inspector’s certificate that is recog- 
nized by United States officials, and on the other hand I know that 
our American friends are very glad they can come into Canadian 
waters and their inspection certificate holds good. It is a com- 
mon interest, and with that common interest we will do our utmost 
to protect marine men. 


I desire now, having passed upon these business matters, to 
congratulate the United States on the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
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tion, and we were particularly proud that it should have been held 
in a country so adjacent to ours, and we are also proud to think, 
at the same time that you introduced your steamship that our 
people were introducing theirs. I am also proud to say that a 
grandson of the first owner of a steamship on the St. Lawrence 
River is still one of our prominent directors, and our company is 
a direct offspring of that steamer of one hundred years ago. 
(Applause.) Consequently we stand side by side in that respect. 
I would like to pay tribute to the rank and file of the inland 
marine. Our officers and men are doing their utmost to improve 
on the same lines with the management, and I say with pride that 
they have improved and that they are backing us up and that 
for the success which has attended the management we desire to 
and do thank our officers and employees for the hearty support 
that they have given us, and on this occasion I desire particularly 
to report their faith in the desire to do what they can to improve 
conditions, and they are doing this with just as much eagerness 
and zeal and energy as we are. 


I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL UHLER. 


Mr. Toastmaster: It is a great and distinguished privilege 
that I greatly appreciate to be with you to-night. I am again 
afforded opportunity to mingle with this body, representing as it 
does, nearly all of the valuable assets of the inland passenger 
traffic of this country. I find myself a little bit in the position 
of an old darkey who lived close to my old home in the State of 
Delaware, who was a well-known character and who had the 
regard and esteem of the community in general, and who used to 
work around the country stores. It so happened that a gentleman 
came into one of the small towns from Wilmington one day and 
he was driving along and had stopped at this little store to buy 
some little things that he wanted, and he proffered the store- 
keeper in payment a twenty-dollar bill for his small purchases. 
The store-keeper was nonplused, for doubtless he had not taken 
in that much money perhaps for a month, and he turned to Henry 
and said, “Henry, can you change a twenty-dollar bill?” “Twenty- 
dollar bill, sir? Twenty-dollar bill? No, sir; no, sir; not just 
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now, sir; I cannot change a twenty-dollar bill, just now, but I 
thank you for the honor just the same.” (Laughter.) 


That, Mr. Toastmaster, represents my sentiment here to-night, 
for I appreciate it very much and still I do not propose to enter 
into any discussion of any expression of myself regarding the 
marine policy of this country or to express any opinion upon the 
subsidy idea. But I want to say that the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to-night has enthused me a little bit, because I remem- 
ber the time very, very distinctly when an American boy con- 
sidered it an honor to blister his hands with the halyards of an 
American ship, and while we are now in the transition from the 
old-time sail to the convenience of steam, we may yet find that 
same American boy, who may not well understand “Haul out to 
leaward and tack to windward,” but he does understand and he 
takes pride in giving the order from the bridge, “Full steam 
ahead,” and everybody knows what that means. The gentlemen 
have spoken here to-night of the attention and the interest that 
is given by the Government looking towards the safety of life on 
steamers of the American merchant marine. I want to say in that 
connection that last year the steamers that are required by law 
to report the number of passengers that they carried—to say 
nothing of the great numbers of people including the crews that 
are carried on the freight steamers of the country—reported that 
there were nearly five hundred millions of passengers, and if I 
remember the figures correctly they are charged against that five 
hundred million passengers with the loss of two hundred and 
fifty-two lives. That loss of two hundred and fifty-two lives 
includes in the neighborhood of forty-two suicides, a number 
whose deaths came about by conditions that no possible circum- 
stance could have prevented, and we have less than two hundred 
lives that can be in any way charged to the steamers that carried 
the people. It is not all due to the precautions that have been 
taken by the inspection service or by the law-makers of the coun- 
try, if you please, but I want to state, in part to the integrity and 
to the care,of the licensed officers and also to the managers and 
the owners of those vessels who have shown that they have an 
interest in the safety of the lives that entrust themselves to their 
care. 


This morning I was a little late in getting to the office and I 
stopped in to pay my respects to some of the gentlemen here at 
the hotel, and when I reached my office at ten o’clock I said to the 
chief clerk, “Is there anything particularly startling this morn- 
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ing?’ He said, “Nothing, except some good news, and we do not 
often get a great deal of that, but we have something pretty good 
to-day.” Among the good news was a letter from the department 
sustaining the bureau in its decision in a certain case, and another 
was the report of the Board of Local Inspectors that went aboard 
of two steamers on Monday last. It was not an unusual thing 
to report, but they reported they went aboard one passenger 
steamer unannounced and practically unknown and struck a fire 
alarm. The inspectors report that they had eight streams of 
water in forty-two seconds and three boats in the water in one 
minute and twenty-two seconds. On another boat they struck 
the alarm and they had six streams of water in less than thirty 
seconds and three boats over the side in less than one minute. 
Now, those are conditions that are particularly gratifying to me, 
charged as I am with the administration of the affairs of that ser- 
vice, and how much more gratifying must it be to the owners and 
the managers of those vessels, who know and who realize the fire 
drills, that were not taken to very kindly in the first place, have 
brought about such a condition as that. We have had our troubles, 
to be sure, and since the inception of the humane policy of this 
Government, to preserve the lives of passengers on vessels in 
1838, we have passed through lots of deplorable and some appal- 
ling conditions.. In 1852 we got what was known as the first 
steamboat bill and with some few amendments it carried along 
until 1871 when we really got the bill under which we are now 
working, with some few amendments, 


Out of that appalling calamity to the Slocum came the lesson 
that was advantageous not only to us, but to you also. There 
was a great fear of drastic legislation, there was a great fear of 
drastic rules and regulations that would practically put the steam- 
boats out of business. We were fortunate at that time in having 
the counsel of some gentlemen—many of whom had never been to 
sea and some of them knowing nothing at all about the manage- 
ment of a steamboat—who were of great help to us, and I want to 
emphasize the fact to-night that we got some valuable sugges- 
tions from those people who did not know anything about the 
management of a steamboat, and I think you gentlemen will give 
me the credit for having enough sense to adopt the suggestions 
presented by those very people. 


The passenger lines at that time suggested the necessity of 
some assistance in framing new rules and modifying the old ones, 
and I was very much gratified at that time to have the valuable 
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assistance, among others, of our good friend, Mr. Kirby, a dis- 
tinguished engineer and a pioneer who is perhaps known the world 
over and representing this Association. I was particularly fortu- 
nate in having Mr. Kirby with me, because there were some things 
that went in the rules and regulations at the suggestion of Mr.-~ 
Kirby, and afterwards when the people began to cuss and damn 
me a little bit, I could say, “Mr. Kirby did that for you.” Now, 
it was all right as long as Mr. Kirby did it, and I think they began 
to realize that Mr. Kirby was of a little more assistance to us 
than they imagined he would be when they suggested his services. 
It is gratifying to me, Mr. Toastmaster, to express an opinion 
here to-night which you may think is rather extravagant, but I 
know whereof I speak, because I have had an experience that jus- 
tified my opinion. I went to sea at a very early age, in fact if I 
ever did anything else but go to sea it was so long ago that I 
have entirely forgotten it. At twenty-eight years of age I was 
chief engineer of the biggest cargo boat on the western coast. 
When I stopped sailing I was chief engineer of one of the finest 
vessels ever turned out on the Atlantic coast. I have seen ships 
of all nationalities, their cargo boats, their passenger boats, their 
men-of-war, and I have seen the details of their inspection, I 
have seen their rules and regulations, but I want to say that for 
thorough detail, for thorough inspection, for good thoughts and 
for earnest effort towards the safety of passengers, the United 
States has them all beat to a finish. (Applause.) I say that, gen- 
tlemen, with all due respect to the vessels of other nations, to the 
vessels particularly of our Canadian brothers, and I do not say 
that because I am so very close to the gentleman who has just 
addressed us, but because I have seen his vessels and their vessels 
and know pretty nearly what they are. 


A word, Mr. Toastmaster, one of congratulation for the suc- 
cess of the passenger lines of this country. I want to say that I 
not only believe that. it is their desire and their effort, to which 
they are giving their very best thought, that their vessels shall be 
second to none in point of convenience, comforts and equipment, 
and with the full desire to respect the law and the rules and the 
regulations, but they have gone away beyond, in some instances, 
what the law requires. I have in mind the case of a steamboat 
built not a great while ago; she is practically a new boat yet, and 
while she more than met the requirements of the law and of the 
rules and regulations of the steamboat inspection service regard- 
ing her fire equipment, they went to an additional expense of 
thousands of dollars to provide extra precautions against fire. 
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While the automatic alarm system has never been required in 
fact, yet we find these companies equipping their vessels at the 
cost of thousands of dollars with devices that tend, of course, to 
the safety of the passengers, and at the same time I want to say 
this: that while they have had in mind all of these precautions, 
and while they have expressed a desire to do all this, it is par- 
ticularly gratifying to me to say that they exhibit the same con- 
cern for the safety of the poor devil in the stoke-hole that they do 
for the distinguished passenger in the best suite they have on the 
ship. (Applause.) 


When Mr. White asked me to-night if I would endeavor to 
amuse the gentlemen a little bit, in a moment of weakness I 
acquiesced. I perhaps should have refused before beginning this 
tirade, but after the distinguished gentlemen who preceded me, I 
found myself rather in the plight of an old negro friend of mine 
who had a mule in which he took particular interest and for which 
he had a great deal of affection and took particular delight in 
showing him off as to what he could do and how he could trot 
and how obedient he was in everything. He called his mule Jerry 
and he was showing him off one day to a large multitude in the 
streets of the town, when much to the consternation of Henry the 
mule balked and he could not get him to move one way or the 
other. One person suggested this method, another that, and still 
others were forthcoming. One fellow suggested building a fire 
under him, and another suggested that he go to the druggist and 
get ten cents worth of hyoscyamus and put it on his tail. The 
darkey kept saying “hyosamus” as hard as he could say it, and 
he went into the drug-store and said, “Mister Johnnie, give me 
ten cents worth of ‘hyosamus.’ I want to start my mule.” Well, 
Mr. Johnnie gave him something and about that time the mule 
had gotten in the notion of going, but Henry made the applica- 
tion of hyoscyamus that the druggist gave him to the mule’s tail. 
Well, the mule started off down the street and Henry after him, 
and after going about half a mile without catching up, Henry went 
back to the store and said, “Mr. Johnnie, what was that stuff you 
gave me?” The druggist said that it was hyoscyamus. Henry 
then said, “How much did you give me?” The druggist replied, 
“IT gave you ten cents worth.” “Well,” said Henry, “you just give 
me twenty cents worth, Mr. Johnnie, so that I can catch my mule.” 
(Applause.) 


Now, I find myself much in the same predicament. I have 
found a hard time to keep up. I wish I could say more. I could 
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eulogize the steamboat owners, the managers, and the department 
a great deal, and I want to say that in all the trouble that has 
come to us and in all the dark days that we have had, there were 
times when we needed a great deal of council, we needed a great 
deal of assistance and it has never been withheld. You have always 
had the support of the department and I think that the conferences 
that the steamboat owners have had with the department are suff- 
cient to assure them not only of the highest consideration of the 
department in questions involving rules and regulations for the 
safety of human life, and in the accomplishment and consumma- 
tion of the great governmental humane policy that they adopted 
in 1838, but that the department is with you in things regarding 
the profitable operation of your business. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN GREEN. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of the Passengers Associa- 
tion: I have been your guest at other times and I am very glad 
to be here to-night to listen to the words that have fallen from 
the lips of those gentlemen who have preceded me. I came to 
Washington eleven years ago last June as a green man—as I am 
now—and I have had a littie experience and hope I have learned 
a few things. At that time I held the lowest position on the Com- 
mittee of Merchant Marine and Fisheries that any Republican 
could hold, being the last man appointed on the Committee by 
Speaker Reed when I came here. By the evolution of time and 
the passage of other men who were ahead of me on that Com- 
mittee, some of them to the Senate, some to retirement, I now hoid 
the responsible position of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which has to do with a great deal 
of legislation which affects the steamer lines, and I hope it will 
have to do with some legislation which we wish put into effect in 
regard to lines that are going to travel across the ocean. 
(Applause.) 


I have seen a great many changes on that Committee since I 
have been a member. When I first came here, when I was first a 
member of that Committee, it was the policy of the Committee, 
after the taking away of the authority from the Commissioner of 
_Navigation, to grant American registration to hulks wrecked on 
our shores. It came to our Committee to report on aids to navi- 
gation and I am sorry to say that in the beginning of that legis- 
lation our Committee reported the fact that men had taken some 
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old hulks along our borders and had favored granting American 
registers to them, so that they came in competition with our cost- 
wise trade. One of my constituents had one of those old hulks 
that he wanted to put in the sailing trade and I aided him in get- 
ting an American register, but I learned so much in going through 
that perilous time that I never tried to help anybody else, and 
from that time on I always fought against giving an American 
register to old hulks repaired.in our yards. In the session of the 
Sixtieth Congress we have had several occasions to take up this 
proposition and the Committee finally unanimously—by the vote 
of every member, every Democrat and every Republican—voted 
not to grant registers to hulks wrecked on other shores and 
repaired in our yards and give them the advantage of American 
commerce. Then, furthermore, we put on record the fact that we 
would not consider any such thing if brought to our attention. 
Now I am going to try to do the same thing with the Sixty-first 
Congress that they did in the Sixtieth. I came here without much 
knowledge of maritime matters and I haven’t a great deal now, 
but I fully sympathize with and endorse the remarks of Secretary 
Nagel of the Department of Commerce and Labor in regard to our 
foreign merchant marine and the necessity of upbuilding that 
merchant marine in order that we may acknowledge our market 
and increase the importance of our merchant marine also. 
(Applause.) 


I do not know in what manner we shall take that subject up, 
but I do know this: that when some seven or eight years age we 
had a bill before Congress—and I see Senator Smith of Michigan 
sitting over there, and I know he delivered a good speech in our 
favor—I recollect that Speaker Cannon, who was then Chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, fought our proposition with 
a great deal of vigor. I am glad to say that he has been soundly 
converted and in the appointments he made to the Committee 
of Merchant Marine and Fisheries, he has given us a Committee 
to report out a bill, he has given us a strong Committee, and I do 
not believe any of the other Committees that have been fooling 
with the matter lately will be likely to have that matter under 
consideration, because they haven’t strength enough in their com- 
mittee to stand up, but we have. We have a good, sound Commit- 
tee, and if anything looks anywhere reasonable, we shall probably 
report a ship subsidy bill to the Sixty-first Congress. (Applause.) 
Before we get any slim bill coming from the Senate to us, we 
will put in a strong one. Whether we can get it through the 
House or not depends on whether other people have learned, as 
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well as myself, as to what is the best method of enlarging our 
merchant marine. Our friend, the Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, said certainly American enterprise would 
have taken up this subject, if it had been possible to do it by 
American enterprise alone. I think he is clearly right on that sub- 
ject. I have heard people tell why we ought to get rid of our 
antiquated laws. Well, I do not recall when the first laws were 
made creating a merchant marine, in what way they got their 
information, but I do know a great many things from actual 
knowledge. I happened to live in the city of Fall River and I 
recollect when the first Bay State Steamboat Company ran its 
first steamer in 1843, and they have been running steamboats out 
of Fall River ever since, and they have to-day as fine a line as is 
to be found anywhere in the world, and they have been progress- 
ing all the time, but I know this: if you are going to have a mer- 
chant marine in competition with the powers of the world to go 
across the sea, you have to have something else besides American 
enterprise. You meet in the first place with Japanese competi- 
tion. They put money into their vessels and they employ the 
lowest kind of labor and management, and if we are going to 
manage our boats by American sailors and going to construct our 
ships in American shipyards, and if we are going to employ the 
sailor and provide for him, and the other accommodations that 
we require, we have got to do something in order to induce Amer- 
ican capital to go into the work. So far as I am concerned, and 
so far as my associates on the Committee are concerned (and [| 
refer to a large number of them, but do not say they are all going 
to be our way), during the two years I have been Chairman of 
the Committee there has not been a single report presented in 
Congress where there was any division of sentiment. We have a 
unanimous report on every measure brought out of the Committee. 
Now, if we are able to get a unanimous report upon the ship sub- 
sidy, I thing we may have to kill a few members: in order to do it. 
But I am not going to undertake to disguise the matter by claim- 
ing that it is for the benefit of the mail or any other device, but 
we shall represent it as it really is, a ship subsidy, and we are 
going to try to show good reasons why we should have a ship sub- 
sidy, and I think we will prove it to the fair-minded men of the 
House of Representatives. Although the majority on the side 
of the House with which I happen to be connected is not as large 
as it was, I am satisfied that owing to the good work that has 
been done in the field, the excellent work of President Taft in his 
tours through the country, and the excellent work that is done by 
the Speaker himself—who is enthusiastically in favor of the pro- 
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position and is actually disposed to help us along—wth these two 
strong hands and warm hearts and the support of the department, 
we will find some converts among those who have been lurking 
among dark clouds and have not been disposed to look for the 
sunshine, and that we shall be able to draw out from these men 
who have had divergent views on matters relating to maritime 
services, their hearty support. Some of those men who were so 
strongly inclined to grant American registers to these old hulks 
when [| first went into the Committee (and there are some per- 
haps who stand there to-day who voted in the last Congress 
against us) firmly believed that they were building up the merchant 
marine by allowing these old hulks to compete with vessels built 
in American yards, by American labor and by American people, 
but I hope none of those will be so blind but what the scales will 
fall from their eyes, and I trust we shall be able-to bring in in 
the Sixty-first Congress a full, live ship subsidy bill. Then we 
shall have a foreign commerce that we shall be as proud of as we 
have pride in the inland and coast-wise service which is repre- 
sented largely by the members of the Association here to-night. 
(Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF MR. HARVEY D. GOULDER. 


Mr. Toastmaster, there are various reasons for my not speak- 
ing very long to-night. In the first place, you are all accustomed 
to hearing me speak a great deal, and, in the second place, our 
time is limited. 

It is extremely gratifying that this association exemplifies so 
fully and so clearly, as it does, the advantage of mutual confidence 
and collaboration between the steamboat owners and the govern- 
ment officials. I so well remember the meeting at Buffalo and the 
consternation that I found there among the steamboat men when 
they were gathered there, and how many among the members of the 
association thought my promise to Secretary Metcalfe was a very 
bold one indeed, that the officers of the government could not 
possibly be more anxious or more zealous to have every law for 
safety put upon the books and enforced than the steamboat men 
themselves. We all felt that if that threatened flood of drastic leg- 
islation (which came first as bubbles in little springs, then in rills, 
then in rivers, then as a great flood down here in Congress and 
upon the President and the department) could only be stayed, and 
the men who know of the operation of these laws—men who know 
what is necessary, men who are good, honest and fair men in their 
business—were given an opportunity to be heard, to walk hand in 
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hand with General Uhler, Mr. Chamberlin and Mr. Smith, and with 
other government officials who had to deal with the question, that 
we could make our laws better, and it would be entirely unneces- 
sary to go into anything like the drastic or a fraction of the drastic 
legislation that was then suggested. I want to say that it is very 
gratifying to us all and we thoroughly appreciate all the expenses 
and labors and troubles and the anxieties that this association has 
passed through when we have had General Uhler with us to-night 
to tell us how thoroughly equipped these ships are and how 
anxious our owners have been to have every safety appliance, and 
to do all that they could to work in harmony with the department 
and for the benefit of the traveling public. I want to say that we 
are not through, that we have not finished by any means. We have 
still before us the report of the Presidential Commission revising 
the code of inspection laws, with so many things in it that are not 
good, so many things that are positively unwise, that it is a serious 
question whether the best thing to do with that is not to lay it 
aside utterly and hold to the laws that we have got to-day and try 
again to improve them. Then, we have got the question of this 
tonnage tax, as applied to all the frontier waters where so many 
of your ships ply, and as to which I feel assuredly in the position to 
pledge your Canadian friends here—as they have pledged to us— 
the full co-operation of all of the American ship interests, including 
in that the ship owners, the ship managers, both of freight and 
passenger steamers, and all the shippers themselves who ship the 
ore and the coal and the great freight on the Lakes. I think I am 
in the position to pledge that co-operation, and that is a thing we 
have to deal with this winter. 

Now, we have legislation coming up all the time, and one of 
the questions which is very hazardous is the question of liability 
of employers. We, however, have to have these various matters 
coming up, and they will come up—such matters as the com- 
pulsory compensation act in England, the compulsory insurance 
act in England and in Germany, and various propositions—and they 
are more threatening this winter than ever before. Now, those 
things this association, in company with other similar associations, 
will have to take up, and we will have to deal with them in the 
same broad, fair, honest, straightforward spirit with which all 
these inspection laws have been dealt with, and with good sense, 
moderation, and with actual, definite and intelligent regard for the 
employee, for that which is good for the employee has been shown 
to be good with reference to the handling of passengers. There 
are gentlemen here who know something of my labors for mer- 
chant marine, and who know that I have for years in public 
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speeches been insisting that we should not garnish the word 
subsidy. We should not let it act as a plague to scare people away 
from perfecting American conditions on American ships that go in 
competition with the world, with the promise that there we will 
have what we have in our American coastwise trade, what we have 
on the Great Lakes, where a third of all the American tonnage flies 
the American flag, and where as a result of the application of the 
American spirit of equal and fair treatment throughout all of the 
industries of the world, we will meet with equal success. We will 
next year carry one hundred million tons of freight through those 
lakes in eight months. We will carry the ore that makes eighty- 
five per cent. of all the iron produced in the United States, and we 
will carry that in ships which furnish for their crews the best ac- 
commodations for men on ships shown anywhere in the world, and 
better accommodations for men in the employment than can be 
shown in the world in any other employment, with better wages, 
better conditions in every respect to employees than in any similar 
or like calling or industry in the entire world. That we can do in 
our foreign trade if we can have equal conditions. In dealing with 
these questions, when we come to the proposition of doing away 
with the fellow-servants rule, which may be a very dangerous 
experience, when you come to deal with that question, let us deal 
with it in a broad spirit and be not afraid to deal with it, but let us 
come forward in the broad spirit of absolute fairness between em- 
ployer and employee. I had the great pleasure of preparing a 
prospectus recently for an institution, a nautical and industrial 
school, for the preparation of engineers to handle these great ships, 
for which we are now raising $350,000. The institution will be 
located in Cleveland, and we are equipping it with apparatus, fur- 
nishing rooms, furnishing opportunity and giving to the men who 
are now engaged and those who shall become engaged in a calling 
on the Lakes, that opportunity for self-advancement which encour- 
ages self-confidence and the faithfulness of your employees. Now, 
in that kind of spirit, let us come here to Washington just as we 
came and made our pledge to Secretary Metcalfe, just as we have 
followed that pledge from that day, and let us renew at these 
annual meetings that spirit, and let us go forward and deal with 
these questions as we have dealt with them, absolutely without a 
shadow of fear, with interest of purpose, with nerve, with intelli- 
gence, out of our own experience and good judgment and good in- 
tentions, and, as I told you then, I tell you now—you can tell 
yourselves now, for you have learned—you have nothing to fear, 
coming in that spirit to the department and to the committees and 
to Congress in Washington, for your business and your legislation. 
(Applause.) 


